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\Sheets—And How to Buy Them | 2etings of HAIR DYES 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


AND SPOT REMOVERS 


Labels ... brand names ... prices are still unreliable guides. 
CU this month surveys the points to consider in evaluating 
sheets, and presents test results on 25 brands. See page 21. 


Also in this issue: a consumer's guide to department store INVESTMENT PLANS: A 
sales and promotions for January and February.See page 26. REPORT on ONE of THEM 
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CU's ratings of products are based on both quality and price. 
A product rated “Also Acceptable” may be of higher quality 
than one rated “Best Buy” but the “Best Buy” will normally give 
greater return per dollar. In most cases a product rated “Not 
Acceptable” is judged not worth buying at any price, because of 
inferior quality or because it is potentially harmful. Products 
rated “Not Acceptable” for more specific reasons are so noted. 
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"be gr Union is operated on a strictly non-profit basis under 
the Membership Corporation laws of New York State. Its in- 
come is derived from members’ fees and from small contributions 
by members. It has no connection with any commercial interest. 
Consumers Union’s own technicians conduct many of the tests 
and investigations on which ratings are based. The greater part 
of the testing, however, is done by consultants—more than 200 
specialists selected for their competence and freedom from com- 
mercial bias—in university, governmental and private laboratories. 
Samples for test are in almost all cases bought on the open mar- 
ket. Whenever time and the nature of the product allow, testing 
is done by actual use trials as well as by laboratory analyses. 
Supplementary labor reports are published regularly. Entirely 
independent of the technical reports, these do not affect ratings. 


NsumMERS Union publishes two monthly editions of the Reports 
—full and limited. The full edition contains reports on many 
higher-priced products not carried in the limited. 
Members receive also an annual Buying Guide (full or limited) 
—a compact booklet designed for quick reference in shopping. 
Membership fees are $3, of which $2.50 is for subscription to the 
full edition; or $1, of which 60¢ is for subscription to the limited. 
Reduced group fees are available to students, members of trade 
unions, consumer clubs and other organizations. 
All members have the right to vote on candidates for the Board 
of Directors and on resolutions on policy at the annual meetings. 
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The Consumer Reporter 


@ Considering the pressure of advertising, you can understand the 
layman who injures his health through self-treatment with patent 
medicines. But you will probably be distinctly shocked to learn 
how many hospitals provide their unsuspecting patients with such 
nostrums. 


At the Hospital Standardization Conference which was held in | 








: 
: 


New York City recently delegates were told that “the shelves of some | 


hospital pharmacies remind one of the exhibits of proprietary 
Dr. M. §. 
“the scope of drugs 
from 


Dooley of Syracuse University said that 
stocked” was “deplorable.” He cited statistics 
hospitals in the country.” 


“the best | 


@ Showmanship in Business: “Well, here’s what Gotham did. In- 


stead of just offering hosiery as hosiery, they wrapped it up in a 
little roll and put it on the back of a little Scottie dog, or tucked it 
under the arm of a little toy mailman. Or they put it in little heart- 
shaped valentines or little footballs. They took merchandise that 
couldn’t be sold at 69¢, took a little toy you can buy in the dime 
store for a nickel and that they bought in quantities for two or three 
cents, put the two of them together—the 69¢ item and the 3¢ item— 
marked them “85¢ special,” and sold thousands of them. Why? 
They didn’t add one extra instant of wear to that hosiery. They 
didn’t add a single thing to the value of it to the wearer. But they 
did add to it a certain intangible something which we know as 
showmanship, as eye appeal, as beauty, a little heart throb, a little 
sentiment. . . ."—From an article in Bakers Weekly. 


@ We like the frankness of Stuart D. Cowan, of Cowan & Dengler, 
the advertising agency which writes the copy which makes you want 
to buy Zonite. Mr. Cowan is not the man to conceal his motives with 
any highflown jargon about “service to the consumer,” “business 
integrity” or similar old-fashioned nonsense. You'll probably see 
what we mean by one brief glance at Mr. Cowan’s remarks in Drug 
and Cosmetic Industry where he explains, to an admiring trade, 
just what first inspired his firm to exploit Zonite as a dandruff cure. 
His reason (quoted in full from that publication) : 

“. .. because of our intense interest in the size of the dandruff 
market and our eagerness to cash in on the fact that millions of con- 
sumers were dissatisfied with the results of many so-called dandruff 
remedies.” 

Greater candor no consumer can ask—especially since Zonite is 
no more effective as a treatment than any other so-called dandruff 
remedy on the market. 


@ Illinois is one of the four richest agricultural States in the country. 
In Illinois, the National Research League points out, many of the 
farmers live in homes comparable to the deteriorated shacks of 
the Southern sharecropper. A farm housing survey in this State 
discovered that “38% of the houses were over 50 years old. Only 
7% were under seven years old. 94% of the homes were wooden 
. .. only one-half of the buildings had running water. Only 16% 
had bathtubs. Slightly more than half had kitchen sinks with 
accompanying drains; 20% boasted electricity; 26% had central 
heat; 30% had refrigeration; 44% had power washing machines. 
. .. The average number of bathrooms for the 10 counties surveyed 
was 18.79%. Only 11% of all the homes had flush toilets.” 


@ At last we have an economic interpretation of superstition. 
Business Week reports that the fad of affixing a foxtail to your 
automobile radiator can be attributed to a New York furrier stuck 
with a heavy stock of foxtails. Caught by a price drop from 35¢ 
to 2¢ when the German demand was cut off, this enterprising 
fellow spread the whisper that foxtails were good luck for motor- 
ists! 
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Dye Your Hair if You Must 


. .. but remember that no safe dye is very effective, no 


effective dye very safe. Herewith warnings and ratings 


“|. The other alternative, much the 
wiser, is to accept gracefully the dis- 
tinction nature is bestowing on one.” 

After a careful study of dangers in- 
volved in the use of hair dye, CU is 
tempted to echo, as its best advice, 
this admonition from a_ medical 
authority on the delicate problem of 
how best to alter the color of the hair. 

Unfortunately, economic necessity 
forbids many people to follow this sen- 
sible advice. Gracefully as you may 
wish to accept the outward sign of 
mature years, many employers will not 
hire gray-haired men and women. And 
if getting the job means dyeing the 
hair, it is entirely natural that many 
people will unhesitatingly choose the 
job, the dye—and the subsequent risk. 
Still others, equally naturally, will de- 
cide, for any number of personal and 
quite uneconomic reasons, that the al- 
teration in appearance which a success- 
ful dye may accomplish is worth the 
danger and trouble involved. To both 
these groups CU feels that it should 
offer all possible advice and informa- 
tion. 

Gray hair appears because the pig- 
ment-producing cells in the scalp have 
failed to function—it is not the result 
of fading in hair already grown. No 
one can say, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, why this phenomenon occurs 
nor how it can be prevented, halted or 
cured. Sooner or later—at an age 
which seems in some cases to be deter- 
mined by heredity—the hair of most 
people will begin to turn gray. 

Since general health conditions 
probably have some effect on gray- 
ness it is wise to get a physical check- 
ing over when gray hair first appears. 
Mental shock, according to all avail- 
able evidence, cannot turn your hair 
white overnight, but some authorities 
believe that a prolonged nervous strain 
may have an effect on the graying 
process. 

The first step, once you’ve decided 
to correct that process, is to reconcile 
yourself to some bitter truths. You 
must realize that no safe hair dye is 
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very effective and no effective hair dye 
is very safe. You must recognize that 
dyeing exacts a considerable cost in 
time and in money. (Hair must be 
completely dyed two or three times a 
year and new hair must be carefully 
retouched almost every six weeks.) 
And you must be conscious of the 
possibility that an inexpert operator 
may turn your hair to something much 
more lurid than gray. 

Having fortified yourself for all 
contingencies you can choose between 
three types of dyes: amine (pro- 
nounced “ah-meen”), metallic and 
vegetable. Let us make a brief examina- 
tion of each of the three types in turn. 


Amine-Type Dyes 
ype most effective type of hair dye 


contains as its essential ingredient 
paraphenylenediamine (para-pheny]l- 
ene-di-amine) or a similar chemical 
compound. 

It is claimed that dyes of this type 
penetrate the hair, staining it uni- 
formly, whereas metallic dyes merely 
form a dark coating on the outside of 
the hair shaft, destroying the natural 





CU Moves 


Ov" New Year's weekend CU moved 
to new offices—at 17 Union Square 
West, a block east of Fifth Avenue on 
15th Street. It was no slight job, for CU 
has grown many times over since it last 
moved in 1936. Locse ends are still being 
put in place as we go to press. While 
every effort was made to avoid any inter- 
ferences with office routine, members 
are urged to be tolerant of any slight 
delays in mailings that may have 
occurred, 
The new offer somewhat 
more and better arranged space at a 
considerably reduced rental. The entire 
top floor of the building houses every- 


quarters 


thing but the laboratories. Those are 
being installed in a large penthouse, now 
being reconstructed for CU’s use. 











luster. Paraphenylenediamine is not it- 
self colored, but on exposure to air is 
rapidly oxidized (a chemical change) 
to dark-colored compounds, which do 
the actual dyeing. In practice, the 
oxidation is usually speeded up by 
mixing a solution of the amine with 
a solution of hydrogen peroxide. 

These amine-type dyes will probably 
not harm most individuals, but a small 
percentage of people (about 4%, 
according to one authority) are espe- 
cially sensitive to them, and in these 
cases they may be disastrous. Thus the 
Federal Trade Commission reported 
that following the use of one of these 
dyes some persons had experienced 
the following reactions: acute derma- 
titis of the face; skin inflammation and 
irritation of the scalp, face and nose; 
swelling of eyelids and closing of eyes 
for a period, and toxic absorption fol- 
lowed by acute nephritis, Bright’s dis- 
ease and anemia. 

The only way to tell whether or not 
you are sensitive to these dyes is by 
means of a special skin test. A simple 
form of this test, which your hair- 
dresser can perform, is as follows: 

A small area of skin behind the ear 
is washed, painted with the dye to be 
tested (mixed exactly as for use) and 
allowed to dry without being touched. 
After 24 hours the spot is washed and 
examined. If the slightest inflammation 
or irritation has developed, the dye 
must not be used. If no inflammation 
is present, the dye may be used. 


A new test must, however, be made 
before each use because (1) a person 
who is not sensitive may become sensi- 
tive; (2) a slightly different dye may 
be used the next time, or the same dye 
may vary slightly in composition. It is 
important that exactly the same dye be 
used for the test that is used on the 
hair. 

Even the skin of non-sensitive per- 
sons may be seriously inflamed if any 
dye whatsoever is used when there is 
any break in the skin surface (cuts, 
abrasions, &c.) of the scalp. 

Amine-type dyes may cause serious 
inflammation and ever loss of sight if 
they touch the eyes. All hair dyes are 
very dangerous to the eyes; none 
should ever be used on eyelashes or 
eyebrows (see 1938 Buying Guide). 

The proper application of a hair dye 
requires considerable skill and we em- 
phatically do not recommend that it be 
attempted at home. However, hair- 
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dressers are not infallible, so compare 
several and choose the best one. Check 
her work to see that she understands 
the following simple fundamentals: 


(1) A careful 
each time. 

(2) A preliminary shampoo is essential 
for uniform coloring. 

(3) Hair not previously dyed or bleached 
should be subjected to a preliminary 
“softening” treatment with hydrogen 
peroxide. 

(4) The proper shade of dye should be 
carefully selected. Normally, the 
shade most closely corresponding to 
the original hair color is the best. If 
large amounts of non-gray hair are 
still present a somewhat lighter shade 
should be used. 

(5) Before applying dye to all the hair, a 
color test should be made by apply- 
ing the mixed dye to a single strand. 
After the color has developed for 
about 20 minutes, the strand should 
be washed and dried. From the be- 
havior of the hair in this preliminary 
test, the proper treatment for the en- 
tire head of hair may be determined. 

(6) Hair which has been treated with 
other dyes, or with bleaches, presents 
special problems. Hot oil treatments 
are said to be the safest means of 


skin test must be made 


removing the dye formerly used. 
Proprietary dye-removers may be 
harmful. 


Under the new Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, dyes of the amine 





SILVER 


. « » which is an ingredient of this and 

many other hair dyes, can be detected 

by the odor of ammonia added as a 
stabilizer 
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type are required to carry the follow- 
ing warning on the label: 


CAUTION 


This product contains ingredients which 
may cause skin irritation on certain indi- 
viduals and a preliminary test according 
to accompanying directions should first be 
made. This product must not be used for 
dyeing the eyelashes or eyebrows; to do so 
may cause blindness. 


Metallic Dyes 


N= in importance to the amine- 
type dyes are the metallic dyes. 
They are all more or less poisonous 
and hence “Not Acceptable”. They 
also produce less satisfactory results 
than the amine dyes. 

Metallic dyes consist of a solution 
of a metallic salt which, on contact 
with the hair in the presence of air 
and light, deposits a dark-colored coat- 
ing of the free metal or its sulfide. The 
metallic salt, in most cases, is either 
lead or silver. 

Lead (which requires many applica- 
tions to produce a deep color) is not 
only highly toxic, but is a cumulative 
poison (i.e., small amounts of it may 
be stored in the body until serious poi- 
soning results). 

Many people use lead hair dyes 
without apparent harm. Often, how- 
ever, cases of slight lead poisoning are 
not recognized as such—and hundreds 
of other cases probably remain unre- 
corded because some people hesitate to 
admit that they use hair dye. One such 
in which a severe case of 





instance 
peripheral neuritis (a nervous disease ) 
was caused by the use of Coffelt’s Hair 
Coloring—was recently reported to 
CU. 

Hair dyes containing lead can usu- 
ally be recognized by a white or yellow 
sediment of free sulfur which settles 
to the bottom of the bottle. They are 
often perfumed with bay rum. 

Silver is not so poisonous as lead, 
but if it is used for a long period of 
time it can produce “argyrism,” which 
causes a permanent bluish discolora- 
tion of the skin. You may recognize 
dyes containing silver by the odor of 
the ammonia which is added to stabil- 
ize them. They are usually sold with a 
“developer” consisting of compressed 
chemical tablets which speed up the 
action of the dye. 

Sometimes copper or iron salts are 
used in hair dyes. Copper salts in solu- 
tion with pyrogallol is the combination 


most frequently found, a solution bad 
enough so that its presence in hair dye 
is forbidden in a number of European 
countries. Incidentally, although pyro- 
gallol is of vegetable* origin, it can 
cause skin irritation or even more seri- 
ous poisoning. 

Many metallic hair dyes now bear 
the following warning: 


CAUTION 


This product contains a metallic salt. It 
is for external use only and must be used 
with care. 





LEAD 


. . « reveals itself in this and most 
other hair dyes using it by the sediment 
of free sulfur which settles in the bottle 


Vegetable Dyes 


pers there are the vegetable col- 
orings. These are in general much 
less effective and less permanent than 
the amine-type or metallic dyes. They 
are also much less dangerous. 

The best known of the vegetable col- 
orings is henna, a powder obtained by 
grinding the stems and leaves of a 
small shrub. The powder is either 
made into a paste with boiling water 
(“henna pack”), or the coloring mat- 
ter is extracted with hot water and 
used as a rinse. Henna is of limited 
usefulness since it will produce only 
reddish shades and it is not suitable 
for use by blondes or brunettes whose 
hair has turned gray or white. Pro- 
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longed use of henna may make hair 
coarse and brittle. 

Henna is often adulterated with cop- 
per salts which, like other metal salts, 
are unsafe. This adulterated mixture is 
usually the basis of the so-called “com- 
pound henna” which hairdressers de- 
scribe as messy, uncertain and trouble- 
some. “White henna” is not henna at 
all, but a bleach made usually from 
peroxide and magnesium carbonate. 


Bleaches 


LEACHES are used to 
blonde hair: to make 


ous hair inconspicuous’ ; 


produce 
“superflu- 
and to cor- 
rect the color of faded or discolored 
blonde hair. Hydrogen peroxide, the 
most widely used hair bleach, is also 
the safest, but it may, in time, make 
hair dry and brittle. (Bleached hair 
may be seriously damaged by perma- 
nent waving; a preliminary “test curl” 
is especially important for such hair.) 

The ordinary 3% solution of hydro- 
gen peroxide which is sold in the drug- 
store is the best available for home 
bleaching. The beauty parlors usually 
use a 5% solution because it acts more 
rapidly. 

To obtain more uniform bleaching 
action, peroxide is often mixed with 
magnesium carbonate, an inert pow- 
der, to form a paste—the so-called 
“white henna.” It may give better 
results than liquid peroxide, and is 
probably equally harmless. 

Powder-type bleaches often contain 
sodium perborate, which is alkaline 
and harmful to the hair. 


Advertising 


NDER the old Food and Drug Act 

the government had no power to 
interfere with the sale or fraudulent 
advertising of hair dyes, or any other 
cosmetic, unless the sellers made 
therapeutic claims (for instance, to 
cure dandruff). Hair dye advertising 
is consequently full of distortions and 
outright falsehoods. And just how 
successful new government regulations 
of food, drugs and cosmetics are 
going to be is still a question. 

The favorite falsehood of hair dye 
sellers is that their product will 
restore the former color of hair which 
has turned gray or white. No known 
substance or method will accomplish 
this fact. 

The claim has probably been ex- 
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AMINE-TYPE 


. dyes, such as this one, are safe 
to some and highly dangerous to others. 
They should all carry a warning; and 

it behooves the user to follow it 


ploited to its logical extreme only by 
the gentleman who promotes Lea's 
Hair Preparation (an ordinary lead- 
sulfur hair dye which was called Lea’s 
Hair Tonic until the FTC insisted that 
it was not a tonic). In the circular 
enclosed with each bottle of Lea's, 
Mrs. Kittie M. Lea “cautions” the 
“thousands” who (she claims) “like 
their gray hairs and wish they had 
more’ not to use too much of her 
product. “The too often use of Lea’s,” 
she observes, “makes the gray or 
faded hairs gradually change in color 
so that in a few weeks you can’t tell 
them from the rest of the hair.” 

This magnificent subtlety may be 
intended to keep the Federal Trade 
Commission away from Kittie’s door, 
or it may be merely so that the user of 
Lea’s can keep his secret. In either 
case, if Lea’s is to be sold at all, the 
sellers should be required to state 
that it is a dye, that it contains lead, 
and that it is poisonous. 


MM of the dyes listed below were 
recently analyzed by CU. Those 
brands marked with an asterisk (*) 
were not examined, but are listed on 
the basis of analyses by government 
and medical agencies. Some of the 
latter analyses were made several 


years ago, but CU’s results indicate 
that changes in formula are _ infre- 
quent, and until the brands listed are 
proved to be free of harmful in- 
gredients they could not be listed 
“Acceptable” in any case. 

Samples of the amine-type dyes 
were examined by CU but not ana- 
lyzed; the nature of their active in- 
gredient is known from label state- 
ments and analyses by other agencies. 

Prices given in the ratings are the 
prices paid. List prices, however, 
may run from 1% to 40% higher. 





Hair Dyes 





Acceptable 

The following amine-type dyes are 
effective, and may be used without 
harm by most people, but they are 
“Acceptable” only if a preliminary 
skin test as above described is 
made before each use, and the 
person tested is found not to be 
sensitive: 


Eau Sublime (The Guilmard Co., 
NYC). 89¢ a set. 

Inecto (Sales Affiliates, Inc., NYC). 
$3.69 a set. 

Instant Clairol (Clairol, Inc., NYC). 
89¢ a set. 

“Paragon Hair Coloring (Paragon 
Distributing Corp., NYC). 75¢ a 
set. 

Rap-I-Dol (Rap-I-Dol Distributing 
Corp., NYC). $1.25 a set. 

Simplex (Dr. W. G. Korony, Louis- 
ville, Ky.). 89¢ a set. 

Eternol Tint Oil Shampoo (Para- 
gon Distributing Corp.). $1 a set. 

Loxol Oil Shampoo Tint (Sales 
Affiliates, Inc.). $1 a set. 


Henna dyes which produce reddish 
tints only, are harmless to most peo- 
ple. But they are often adulterated 
with copper or other metallic salts, 
possibly harmful. The following 


were pure powdered henna: 


Henna San (Lehn & Fink, NYC). 
45¢ a can. 


Egyptian Henna (V. Vivadou, NYC). 
39¢ a can. 

The following dye was reported by 
the American Medical Ass’n to be 
essentially harmless, but only tem- 
porary: i 


Clairol. Note that 
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Instant Clairol above is of different 
composition, and may be harmful 
to some people. 


Not Acceptable 


Dyes containing metallic salts, or 
pyrogallol, or any dye of unknown 
composition. 


The following dyes contained lead: 


Barbo Compound (Barbo Mfg. Co.. 
NYC). 49¢ a package. 

Bay-Roma (Bay-Roma Co., NYC). 
8-oz. bottle, 79¢. 

Coffelt’s Hair Coloring (Coffelt 
Chemical Co., NYC). 8-oz. bottle, 
89¢. 

Hay’s Hair Health (Standard Labo- 
ratories, Inc.. NYC). 3%4-oz. bot- 
tle, 45¢. 

“Hess Hair Milk (Hess Hair Milk 
Laboratories, St. Paul). 6-oz. bot- 
tle, $1. 

Kolor-Bak (United Remedies, Inc., 
Chicago). 8-oz. bottle, $1.29. 
*La Creole Hair Dressing (McKes- 
son-VanVleet-Ellis Corp., Memphis, 

Tenn.). 
Lea’s Hair Preparation (Lea’s Tonic 


Co., Brentwood, Md.). 2-oz. bot- 
tle, 89¢. 
Nourishine (Nourishine Co., Los 
Angeles). 8-oz. bottle, $1.12. 
*O’Dell’s Hair Color Restorer 


(O'Dell Co., Newark, N. J.). 

Parker’s Hair Balsam  (‘liscox 
Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. Y.). 
314-02. bottle, 49¢. 

Q-Ban Hair Color Restorer (Mc- 
Kesson-Van Vleet-Ellis Corp.) . 6-o0z. 
bottle, 59¢. 

Van’s Mexican Hair Restoro (The 
Kells Co., Newburgh, N. Y.). 93¢ 
a bottle. 

Westphal’s Hair Renewer Aid 
(Paul Westphal, NYC). 6-0z. bot- 
tle, 59¢. 

Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur Com- 
pound (Wyeth Chemical Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J.). 5%4-oz. bottle, 69¢. 
Name objectionable; falsely im- 
plies that active ingredients are of 
vegetable origin. 

*Youthray (Erna Saffan, Inc., Chi- 
cago). 


The following dyes contained silver: 


*Buckingham’s Dye for Whiskers 
(Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass.). 


Canute Water (The Canute Co., Mil- 
waukee). 4-oz. bottle, 98¢. Not 
“absolutely safe.” 

Mary T. Goldman’s Quick Hair 
Color (Mary T. Goldman Co., St. 
Paul). 4-oz. bottle, $1.24. 

Mary T. Goldman’s Gray Hair 
Color Restorer. 6-0z. bottle, 
$1.29. Will not restore the color 
of gray hair. 

“Hills Hair and Whisker Dye 
(Century National Chemical Co., 
Paterson, N. J.). 

*La Creole Hair Color Restorer. 

“Royal Hair Restorer (H. S. Rosen- 
stock, Baltimore). 


The jollowing dyes contained pyro- 
gallol: 


Brownatone (Kenton Pharmacal Co.., 
Covington, Ky.). 5-dram bottle, 
15¢. Contained a copper salt and 
an iron salt. 


C. Damschinsky’s Liquid Hair Dye 


(Carl Damschinsky, NYC). Smail 
bottle, 49¢. Contained a copper 
salt. 

*Grayban (Grayban, Inc., NYC). 
Contained bismuth. 

*Neos-Henne (Neos Co., Hacketts- 
town, N. J.). Not pure henna; 


contained copper. 

*B. Paul’s Henna (B. Paul, NYC). 
Contained copper salt. 

*B. Paul’s Liquid Mixture. Con- 
tained a copper salt. 

Wallutta Hair Stain (Howard E. 
Nichols, St. Louis, Mo.). 69¢ a bot- 
tle. Formerly called Walnutta; 
name objectionable as falsely im- 


plying that the dye is made from 
walnut shells. Contained a copper 
salt. 


*Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair 
Stain. Mislabeled. Not made from 
walnuts, but from paraphenylene- 
diamine, a substance very dangerous 
to some people. Dozens of cases of 
poisoning of persons who have used 
this preparation have been reported. 





Hair Bleaches 





Acceptable 


Hydrogen Peroxide. Ordinary 3% 
solution will do, but 5% is better; 
a small amount of ammonia im- 
proves the action. 


*Marchand’s Golden Hair Wash 
(Charles Marchand Co., NYC). 
4-0z. bottle, 36¢. Essentially a 5% 
solution of hydrogen peroxide. 


“White Henna.” 


Not Acceptable 


Lechler’s 569 Instantaneous Hair 
Lightener (Lechler Laboratories, 
NYC). Manufacturer was ordered 
to cease representing that this 
peroxide bleach (1) does not con- 
tain peroxide; (2) is superior to 
peroxide; (3) is harmless and bene- 
ficial. 


Sodium Perborate. Powder-type 
bleaches are apt to consist of sodium 
perborate. 





For the A. M. A.: 


One indictment by history and another by government 


“. . . Society, more and more, feels 
responsible for the welfare of all its 
members. It has placed the means of 
retaining or regaining health within 
the reach of everyone, and in return, 
it may well demand health of the 
individual. We may like this develop- 
ment, or we may dislike it, but we 
cannot help it. All of us are dependent 
on each other. If large parts of the 
population suffer, it is quite obvious 
that the rest will be affected by it. 
To us medical men, the idea that one 


sick organ affects the whole organism 
should be familiar. 

“There is one lesson that can be 
derived from history. It is this: that 
the physician’s position in society is 
never determined by the physician 
himself, but by the society he is 
serving. We can oppose the develop- 
ment, we can retard it, but we will be 
unable to stop it. 

“The history of the medical pro- 
fession today has reached a crucial 
point, and it is our duty to save the 
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eficiency of a noble profession, that 
not only has a great past, but a still 
greater future. . . .” 

Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, renowned 
professor of the history of medicine 
at Johns Hopkins University, had this 
to say five years ago in an address 


to the N. Y. Academy of Medicine. 


HE American Medical Association 
TL canphutically does not like this 
development and is determined to op- 
pose it. Like reactionary medical 
cliques of other times, it does not yet 
know that it cannot stop it. Society, 
represented in this instance by the 
Dep't of Justice of the United States 
of America, is equally determined 
that the A.M.A. shall not hinder pro- 
gressive efforts to provide medical 
care for all the people. 

And thus, on December 20, a special 
Grand Jury indicted the A.M.A., two 
of its constituent societies, the Wash- 
ington Academy of Surgery, and 21 
individual doctors, officials or mem- 
bers of these organizations, for con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade and com- 
merce in the District of Columbia. 
Specifically, this criminal indictment 
is an answer to efforts to prevent the 
Group Health Ass’n in Washington 
from furnishing adequate medical care 
to its members. 

“An indictment is not a conviction!” 
shouts Editor Morris Fishbein from 
the pages of the A.M.A.’s Journal, 
as he indicates a fight to the finish. 

But there are others in the medical 
profession who heed the scholarly 
words of Sigerist. 

The doctors of the State of Calli- 
fornia, just three days before the in- 
dictment was returned in Washington, 
voted te establish a broad health in- 
surance scheme. The physicians of the 
City of New York, shortly before this, 
rejected reactionary proposals of the 
A.M.A.’s minions that would have pre- 
vented similar developments in the 
Empire State. And the dissident Com- 
mittee of Physicians for the Improve- 
ment of Medical Care, grown from 
an original 430 to 921, has issued 
a comprehensive statement approving 
in substance the proposals of the Na- 
tional Health Conference and criticiz- 
ing the reactionary stand of the A.M.A. 

Some of the doctors know their 
history even if Drs. West, Fishbein, 
Woodward, Leland, Cutter and other 
officials of the A.M.A. do not. 
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Spot Removers 


Herewith some facts about their numerous dangers 


and their limited uses. With ratings of 15 brands 


O* April 27, 1934, Miss Germaine 
Prout, aged 40, personal maid to 
Mrs. W. Murray Crane, was found 
dead in the latter’s fashionable Fifth 
Avenue apartment. Beside her was an 
overturned can of Quick as a Wink, a 
dry-cleaning fluid, and a garment she 
had been cleaning. Investigation dis- 
closed that Quick as a Wink contained 
60% carbon tetrachloride, the essen- 
tial ingredient in most non-inflam- 
mable dry-cleaning fluids; that Miss 
Prout was poisoned to death by the 
vapors of the fluid; and that the label 
on the can did not give adequate warn- 
ing of the danger. 

In San Francisco a housewife was 
cleaning curtains in a bowl of gasoline 
in the kitchen of her apartment. The 
heavy fumes traveled across the room, 
found the pilot light of a gas heater in 
the corner. A curtain of flame flew 
across the room to the woman’s hands 
and arms, which were immersed in 
the cleaning fluid. Her clothing caught 
fire. She ran out of the kitchen a living 
torch, and died shortly thereafter. 











A Toronto man and his wife were 
using gasoline to dry-clean curtains in 
a washing machine in their cellar. 
There was no fire or gas flame any- 
where in the vicinity, but a spark from 
the washing machine motor, or fric- 
tion caused by rubbing the fabric to- 
gether, set off an explosion. The man 
and his wife were burned to death. 
The charred body of their two-year- 
old baby was recovered from the ruins 
hours later. Four other persons were 
injured. The 12-room house was prac- 
tically demolished. 

These tragedies are neither freakish 
nor particularly rare. The National 
Fire Protection Ass’n estimates that 
each year 200 persons are burned to 
death and 1,000 others injured in 
fires caused by the use of inflammable 
cleaning liquids in the home. In addi- 
tion to these casualties by fire, such 
fluids have also caused numerous ex- 
plosions, with resulting deaths and in- 
juries. 

Fireproof cleaning fluids merely 
substitute a new hazard, for their 
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PICTURES FROM THE MOVIE SHORT, ‘MORE DANGEROUS THAN DYNAMITR” 


DRY CLEANING AT HOME 


. ts a highly hazardous venture. Even with extreme care (see next page) 











THIS MAY BE THE RESULT 


. of using inflammable cleaning fluids. And fireproof fluids present the hazard 
of poisonous vapors 


vapors are poisonous; when they are 
inhaled they can cause serious illness 
or death. 

Home dry cleaning is not only a 
highly hazardous venture, but a very 
doubtful economy. The cost, according 
to home economists, is much greater 
than is generally supposed and tests re- 
veal that commercial dry cleaners—un- 
dependable though they are—produce 
decidedly better results than amateurs. 

CU, therefore, strongly advises: 
Under no conditions attempt to dry- 
clean any entire garment at home. 


Wu the use of dry-cleaning fluid 
is limited to the removal of spots 
from small areas of fabric, and when 
reasonable care is exercised, the dan- 
ger is not great. Products of the same 
general composition as dry-cleaning 
fluids are sold for this limited use in 
small containers (1 to 10 fluid ounces) 
as “spot removers.” 

Here are some rules for maximum 
safety in the use of spot removers: 

1. Limit your use of them to the 
removal of spots from a small area of 
fabric (not more than a few square 
inches). 

2. Work out of doors, or at least at 
an open window, away from all flames. 

3. Use as little fluid as possible at 
one time. Frequently a few drops on a 
clean cloth is enough. Do not pour the 
fluid into an open dish. (It is advisable 
not to buy at one time nor to store 


in the home more than a pint cf clean- 
ing fluid.) 

Most spot removers and cleaning 
fluids consist of a solvent which dis- 
solves the grease or dirt and the sol- 
vent is usually naphtha or carbon 
tetrachloride, or a mixture of the two. 
Naphtha is a liquid very similar to gas- 
oline, obtained by distilling petroleum. 
Commercial dry cleaners use a spe- 
cially refined naphtha known as Stod- 
dard solvent, which will burn, but will 
not, like gasoline, ignite or explode 
when its vapors come in contact with 
a flame (except in extremely hot 
weather). It is thus much safer than 
gasoline or ordinary naphtha, and it 
costs only 9¢ a gallon in large quan- 
tity; there is no reason why it should 
not be used in spot removers, but 
scarcely any manufacturers do use it. 

Carbon tetrachloride is a heavy, 
colorless liquid, widely sold under the 
brand name Carbona. It will not burn, 
but it gives off a poisonous vapor, and 
the manufacturers who use it are guilty 
of gross negligence in failing to give 
any adequate warning of this hazard. 

Spot removers which are a mixture 
of carbon tetrachloride and naphtha 
are usually non-inflammable at first, 
but when they are exposed to the air 
the carbon tetrachloride evaporates 
more rapidly than the naphtha, and 
they may then become inflammable. 
The vapors of such mixtures are toxic 
roughly in proportion to the amount of 


carbon tetrachloride which they con- 
tain. 

A few removers are made 
from other solvents. Trichloroethylene, 
which is frequently used, is similar to 
carbon tetrachloride in being non-in- 
flammable but poisonous. 

All dry-cleaning fluids are harmful 
to the skin; they cause excessive dry- 
ness and sometimes inflammation. 


spot 


N CU’s tests, the composition of each 
atte remover was determined ap- 
proximately by measurements of two 
primary physical properties (specific 
gravity and refractive index). The fire 
hazard of the inflammable solvents was 
determined by measuring the flash 
point—the lowest temperature at 
which, under specified conditions, the 
vapors can be ignited by a flame. 

Despite claims that some spot re- 
movers “remove all stains,” the sol- 
vent types are effective on only a few 
kinds of stains—primarily those 
caused by fat or grease. Most other 
stains require other cleaning agents or 
treatment. Space does not permit a 
detailed discussion of spot removal 
here, but CU members interested are 
referred to these pamphlets: 

1. “Stain Removal from Fabrics— 
Home Methods,” Farmers’ Bulletin 
1474; Sup’t of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 5¢ (not in stamps). 

2. “Spot and Stain Removal,” 11 
pp. mimeographed; N. Y. State Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 1932. Free. 6 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
proceeded against many manufactur- 
ers for claiming that their spot remov- 
ers are “safe for all fabrics.” Actually, 
as the FTC points out, some fabrics 
(such as weighted silk) and some dyes 
(the non-fast varieties) are likely to be 
injured by any solvent-type spot re- 
mover. To be safe, always try the 
spot remover first on a hidden or in- 
conspicuous portion of the garment. 
Cleaning fluids should not be used on 
rubber, rubberized fabrics or leather. 


POT removers most frequently dam- 
S age a fabric by leaving “rings” 
on it, and claims that a spot remover 
will leave no ring are always mislead- 
ing. Ring formation is seldom due to 
the composition of the spot remover 


* Acetate rayon (Celanese) may be in- 
jured by some spot removers harmless to 
other fabrics. 
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itself, but to the nature of the stain and 
the fabric, and to the technique of its 
use. 


The following five simple rules for" 


avoiding or minimizing rings are of- 
fered by the Consumers Guide, govern- 
ment publication: 

1. Use light strokes and work from 
outside the stain to the center; spread 
or “feather” the liquid into the sur- 
rounding fabric, until the edge of the 
moistened area ceases to be sharply 
defined. 

2. Do not use too much cleaner at a 
time. 

3. Blow on the stain while working 
(but take care not to inhale vapors). 
Brush the material with a dry rag. 
Finish drying it in a stiff breeze or in 
front of a fan. 

4. If possible, use for the cleaning 
cloth the same type of fabric as that 
being cleaned. 

5. Work rapidly but remove all the 
stain. 

To which may be added two sug- 
gestions for the removal of water 
rings: 

1. Rub the material between your 
hands, or turn it right side up and rub 
the edge of the ring lightly with your 
fingernail, a spoon or a coin. 

2. Steam out the ring by holding it 
in front of the spout of a teakettle con- 
taining a small amount of boiling 
water. (First cover the spout with a 
small piece of cheesecloth.) Shake the 
fabric dry and press it. 

Rings cannot always be avoided or 
removed, especially on weighted silks 
or non-fast colors. Grease-absorbent 
powders should be tried on such 
fabrics. (Chalk, talc, fuller’s earth, 
corn meal or blotting paper will serve 
as inexpensive and satisfactory substi- 
tutes for commercial products such as 
Carbona Grease Absorbent Powder.) 

Spot removers should leave no 
color, odor or deposit when they are 
dry. CU examined each sample by al- 
lowing a few drops to evaporate on 
a sheet of white paper, and by partly 
immersing strips of white wool jersey 
in each fluid and allowing these to 
dry. None of the spot removers so 
tested caused discoloration, and only 
one or two left objectionable residual 
odor. A few of the samples contained 
perfume. 

Avoid spot removers in containers 
which either tip over or break readily. 
Best container of the samples tested 
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was Macy’s low cylindrical metal can; 
worst, Carbona’s tall glass bottle. 

The best commercial dry-cleaning 
establishments employ skilled “spot- 
ters,” and particularly difficult jobs 
should be entrusted to them. Wherever 
possible attach to the garment a note 
giving the nature and the age of the 
spot. 

The cleaners rated here are for spot 
removal only and not for home dry- 
cleaning of entire garments. They 
should be used only with the precau- 
tions noted above. 


Acceptable 
NON-INFLAMMABLE 


Consist of carbon tetrachloride, ex- 
cept where noted. This type will not 
burn or explode, but its vapors are de- 
cidedly poisonous—use only out of 
doors or with unusually good ventila- 
tion. 


Tri-Clene Fabric Cleaner (Du 
Pont). 9-oz. can, 39¢; cost per oz., 
4.3¢. Trichloroethylene. 


Macy’s Cleaning Fluid (R. H. Macy, 
NYC). 8-oz. can, 33¢; cost per oz., 
4.1¢. Container excellent. Poison 
warning better than most, but still 
inadequate. 


Griffin Quick Cleaning Fluid (Grif- 
fin Mfg. Co., Brooklyn). 314-02. 
bottle, 19¢; 8-oz. bottle, 40¢; cost 
per oz., 5.9¢ (small), 5¢ (large). 
More than 80% carbon tetrachlo- 
ride. Bottle easily tipped over. 


Carbona Cleaning Fluid (Carbona 
Products Co., NYC). 1-oz. bottle, 
10¢; 9-o0z. bottle, 44¢; cost per oz., 
10¢ (small), 4.9¢ (large). Bottle 
easily tipped over. 


Elkay’s Klens-All (United Drug Co., 
Boston). 4-oz. bottle, 25¢; cost per 
oz., 6.3¢. Bottle easily tipped over. 


SEMI-INFLAMMABLE TYPE 


Mixtures of naphtha and carbon 
tetrachloride, except where noted. Will 
not burn when first opened, but will 
become inflammable if exposed to air 
for any length of time. Vapors poison- 
ous. 


DeLuxe Cleaning Fluid (5-&-10- 
cent stores; Midway Chemical Co., 


Chicago). 4-oz. bottle, 10¢; cost 


per oz., 2.5¢. Bottle easily tipped 
over. “Leaves no ring” claim mis- 
leading. Leaves odor in fabric; 
otherwise good buy at price. 


Fireproof Energine (Cummer 
Products Co., Bedford, Ohio). 214- 
oz. can, 10¢; 8-oz. can, 29¢; cost 
per oz., 4.0¢ (small), 3.6¢ (large). 
Note that this company also sells an 
Inflammable Energine. 


Ex-tane Spot Remover (Stanco, Inc., 
Bayway, N. J.). 8-oz. can, 35¢; 
cost per oz., 4.4¢. Can has metal 
innerseal, a desirable feature. 


Nacto Fabric Cleaner (Nacto Clean- 
er Corp., NYC). 8-oz. can, 37¢; 
cost per oz., 4.6¢. Apparently con- 
sists of carbon tetrachloride mixed 
with one or more other solvents. 
Perfumed. 


Flash Fabrikleen 
tories, Chicago). 
cost per oz., 4.9¢. 


Stop Spot (Union Oil Co. of Calif.). 
5-0z. bottle, 47¢; cost per oz., 9.4¢. 
Comes equipped with special felt 
pad to be attached inside neck of 
bottle, and used instead of cleaning 
cloth. Convenient, but expensive. 


Shell-Kleanzit (Shell gasoline sta- 
tions). 1-gal. can, 74¢. Estimated 
to contain 60% naphtha; may be- 
come inflammable on exposure to 
air. 


(Flash Labora- 
8-oz. can, 39¢; 


INFLAMMABLE 


Not Acceptable 


Gasoline. Should under no circum- 
stances be used for any cleaning 
purpose in or near the home. 


Denatured Ether (Brewer & Co., 
Worcester, Mass.). A very inflam- 
mable and dangerous liquid which 
has no place in the household. 


Mufti (Mufti Co., Cincinnati). 6-oz. 
can, 30¢; cost per oz., 5¢. Will not 
“remove all spots” or assuredly 
“leave no ring,” as claimed. Flash 
point too low for safety. 


Justrite Cleaning Fluid (Walgreen 
drugstores). 10-0z. can, 25¢; cost 
per oz., 2.5¢. Flash point too low 
for safety. 


Inflammable Energine (Cumme: 
Products Co.). 8-oz. car, 21¢; cost 
per oz., 2.6¢. Flash poiat too low 
for safety. 











Advisory Service 


BReewesrs from members for in- 
formation concerning CU’s Life 
Insurance Advisory Service continue 
to come in. In response to these re- 
quests, we reprint below the schedule 
of fees for the service. 

As pointed out previously, no mem- 
ber of CU’s staff is equipped to advise 
on individual insurance problems. All 
requests for such information are 
therefore referred to CU’s consultant, 
who is paid on a fee basis averaging 
about one-fifth of the lowest fees 
generally prevailing for insurance 
counsel. CU’s consultant has no con- 
nection with any company or agency. 

Since the series of articles which 
has appeared in the Reports was 
written to cover as many of the com- 
mon insurance problems as possible, 
members are urged to consult them 
carefully before using the Advisory 
Service. 

The fees: 

General insurance counsel (what 
kind of policy to buy, com- 
parisons of companies, etc.) $ 2.00 


Specific recommendations and 

analyses (including advice on 

any necessary changes in the 

insurance program) of poli- 

cies up to $5,000 3.00 
Over $5,000 and up to $10,000 5.00 
Over $10,000 and up to $15,000. 7.50 
Over $15,000 and up to $20,000. 10.00 
Over $20,000 and up to $25,000. 12.50 
Over $25,000 12.50 

plus 50¢ per thousand for each 

$1,000 additional. 


Fees are payable in advance. If 
policies are submitted for examina- 
tion, they should be sent by registered 
mail, with postage enclosed for their 
return. 

Members’ wishing this service 
should send for a special question- 
naire, covering such information as 
the following (all information re- 
ceived from members is kept confi 
dential) : 


Present annual income. 
Vocation (exact duties). 


Number of dependents. 


Amount of outside investments; 
outside savings. 

Home rented or owned; amount of 
mortgage, if any. 

Loans other than insurance. 

Monthly income your family would 
require at your death. 

Present state of health; date of 
last examination; details of any re- 
jections you may have had. 
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Industrial 


Insurance 


Beginning a new series of articles in CU's analysis 


of life insurance. And first some primary facts 


ce business of life insurance, like 
all Gaul, can be divided into three 
parts—Ordinary (Whole Life), Indus- 
trial and Group. The field of operation 
for each of the three divisions is lim- 
ited by the nature of the contracts sold 
and the conditions under which risks 
are accepted. There is little competition 
among the three departments; and if 
any does exist it would seem to be 
aimed at determining which can offer 
the least for the policyholder’s dollar. 
In this questionable objective the In- 
dustrial department has easily out- 
stripped the other two. 

In our examination of Ordinary in- 
surance we discovered that the com- 
panies offer two basic types of con- 
tracts: pure protection (renewable 
term) and combinations of protection 
with investment (endowment policies). 
Industrial policies are of the latter type 
only; term insurance is not available 
to the small wage earner who buys 
Industrial policies. Group insurance on 
the other hand, provides no saving or 
investment features; it is pure insur- 
ance protection on the yearly renew- 
able plan. 

The individual worker cannot apply 
for group insurance—the initiative 
must come from his employer or his 
trade union. And over his group con- 
tract the worker has little control. If 
he loses his job or drops out of his 
union he automatically loses protection 
under the Group plan. The policies of 
the Ordinary and Industrial depart- 
ments, on the other hand, are available 
to individuals. These contracts, once 
obtained, can be maintained in force 
as long as premiums are promptly 


paid. 


HE minimum amount sold on the 
"3 Ordinary plan is $1,000. The age 
of the insured and the face amount of 
the policy determine the premium. It 
is the responsibility of the insured to 
pay his premium, when due, directly 
to the company. These premiums are 
calculated on an annual basis. Pay- 





ments other than annual—semi-annual 
quarterly or monthly—require an ad- 
ditional premium in the form of inter- 
est. 

While premiums for Industrial poli- 
cies can be paid directly to the com- 
pany, in practice an agent usually col- 
lects the premium every week at the 
home of the insured. The territory 
canvassed hy the agent and the indi- 
vidual collections for which he is re- 
sponsible are called his “debit.” 

The face amount of an Industrial 
policy, which is limited to $500, is 
determined by the age of the insured 
and the amount of premium paid. A 
weekly payment of 5¢ or a small multi- 
ple of that amount—a dime, fifteen 
cents or a quarter—determines the 
amount of insurance. Thus the refer- 
ence to the Industrial policy as “Five- 
and-Dime” insurance. It is also called 
“burial” insurance; the face amount is 
usually just sufficient to pay the under- 
taker. 

The applicant for an Ordinary 
policy is subject to physical, financial 
and moral examinations. If he fails in 
any one of these the company can, and 
usually does, reject his application. If 
he is accepted, his original applica- 
tion, together with the results of his 
medical examination, become an in- 
tegral part of the final contract. The 
applicant for Industrial insurance sub- 
mits to no examinations, and his origi- 
nal application does NOT become part 
of the contract. How the companies 
protect themselves against this appar- 
ent laxity, and the meaning of the 
omission of the application from the 
final contract, will be treated in a 
later article. 

Because of the small weekly pre- 
mium required and the non-medical 
basis upon which it is issued, millions 
of workers have been induced to pur- 
chase over $19,000.000.000 of Indus- 
trial insurance—on the “easy-pay- 
ment” plan. In 1936 these easy pay- 
ments amounted to $1,659,251,685 
paid to 65 industrial companies. 
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Industrial insurance is “poor man’s” 
insurance, designed especially for those 
least able to buy Ordinary contracts. 
It claims to be a social institution serv- 
ing widows and orphans, and it must 
be judged on its performance of that 
service. Are the individuals who spend 
so many millions of dollars for Indus- 
trial insurance getting their money’s 
worth? The must first be 
sought in a cost analysis of Industrial 
insurance. 


answer 


HE cheapest Industrial policy 
T available from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. is their Whole Life 
contract. At age 35 a weekly premium 
of 5¢, which means an annual pre- 
mium of $2.60, will buy a Whole Life 
Industrial contract with a face amount 
of $69. The rate is $37.67 per thou- 
sand. A similar contract for $1,000 
purchased at age 35 from the Ordinary 
department of the Metropolitan would 
cost but $25.35. 

The same high cost prevails for 
the other forms of Industrial policies. 
A 20-Year Endowment at age 35 pur- 
chased for a weekly premium of 5¢ 
will provide but $40 at death. On a 
$1,000 basis this weekly premium is 
equivalent to an annual payment of 
$65. The Ordinary department will 
issue a $1,000 policy at age 35 for an 
annual premium of $48.28. 

Many students have investigated In- 
dustrial insurance, and there are as 
many cost analyses as there are investi- 
gators. Some of the comparisons made 
reveal a net cost for Industrial insur- 
ance five to eight times greater than 
that for Ordinary protection. All inves- 
tigators are unanimous in their un- 
qualified condemnation of Industrial 
insurance. Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
has called it “the greatest life insur- 
ance wrong.” 

For excessive cost is but one of many 
inexcusable abuses. The holder of an 
Industrial policy can never be certain 
that at death his named beneficiary 
will receive the death claim. Nor can 
he be certain that any death claim will 
be paid. Tricky clauses written into 
Industrial policies can rob the bene- 
ficiary of his money, and destroy much 
of the usefulness of the policy to the 
insured during his life. These clauses 
must be examined and explained be- 
fore final judgment can be passed on 
Industrial insurance. They will be fully 
treated in subsequent articles. 
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The Docket 





Notes on government actions against misleading 
advertising, false claims, dangerous products 


HE notes that follow are taken 
from Federal Trade Commission 
releases on its stipulations with and 
complaints against advertisers. 
The Notices of Judgment under the 
Food and Drug Act refer to individual 
shipments of the products involved. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against: 


Van-Tage (Van-Tage Medicine 
Co.). The company is ordered to 


cease advertising that its product is a 
competent treatment for various con- 
ditions of the digestive organs and to 
paid testi- 
monials representing the effect of the 
product upon persons not sufficiently 
skilled 
maladies to judge the nature or extent 
of any effect obtained. 

It is to be hoped that the Commis- 
sion will look into the use of testi- 
monials by firms much more im- 
portant than the Van-Tage Medicine 
Co. There is no reason to believe 
that people who sign testimonials for 
better-known products are more 
skilled than the users of Van-Tage 
“in the diagnosis of human maladies” 
or more competent to judge the mer- 
its of the products which they—pos- 
sibly for a price—publicly endorse. 

Hygeen Tablets (Purity Products 
Co.). Since Hygeen Tablets does not 
act as a contraceptive, the Commission 
has ordered the manufacturer to cease 
advertising that it is a positive or de- 
pendable contraceptive under all con- 
ditions or in all cases. 


discontinue the use of 


in the diagnosis of human 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has issued complaints against: 

Mercolized Wax (Dearborn Sup- 
ply Co.). In its advertising the re- 
spondent company has claimed that its 
Mercolized Wax is a wax capable of 
absorbing surface discolorations and 
blemishes and that it protects the skin. 
The complaint alleges that the prod- 
uct is not a wax and does not ac- 
complish the results advertised. 

Cystex (The Knox Co.). The com- 
plaint alleges that Cystex is not, as 
represented in its advertising, an 
effective remedy and cure for various 


ailments, disorders and diseased con 
ditions of the kidneys and bladder 
irrespective of the causes of such ail 
ments and disorders. 

The complaint relative to Cystex 
and the cease and desist order pertain- 
Hygeen Tablets, mentioned 
above, will have a familiar sound to 
those who followed 
Trade releases 
period of years. 


ing to 
have Federal! 
Commission over a 
Some years ago the 
makers of both these products entered 
into agreements with the Commission 
to discontinue advertising very similar 
to that which caused the recent actions. 

In the past, many manufacturers 
have disregarded the Commission’s 
orders because they knew that the 
possibility of punitive actions was ex- 
ceedingly remote. Unfortunately, the 
recent passage of the Wheeler-Lea Act, 
under which the Commission 
operates, has not greatly increased 
the likelihood that real penalties will 
be imposed upon offending manufac- 
turers (see CU Reports, March 1938). 
Experience will probably show that 
consumers must secure strengthening 
amendments to the Act before they can 
expect any real protection. 


The Food & Drug Administra- 
tion has seized: 


now 


Seequit (Seequit & Tiques, Inc.). 
This aminopyrine preparation was de- 
clared to be misbranded because 
statements on the label created the im- 
pression that it could be taken safely 
to relieve pain when actually it could 
not be consumed without risk of seri- 
ous ill effects. 

Malto-De (Alberty Food Prod- 
ucts). Analysis showed that sugar con- 
stituted approximately 90% of this 
mixture, the remainder being made up 
largely of cocoa and a powder re- 
sembling malted milk. Calcium and 
phosphorus compounds did not exceed 
1%. This product was declared to be 
misbranded, among other reasons, be- 
cause it claimed to be “exceptionally 
rich in Sunshine Vitamin D.” Analysis 
showed it to contain less than 34 of one 
unit of vitamin D per gram. Most 
cod-liver oil contains from 170 to 250 
units of vitamin D per gram. 
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Radio-Phonographs 


Faithful reproduction is the most important quality. 


Herewith a discussion of the factors involved in it, with 


ratings of new combinations, record players and parts 


| ag oe reproduction is the one 
factor of greatest importance to 
most persons who buy a radio-phono- 
graph combination. Unfortunately, 
faithful reproduction of the original 
program is affected not only by the 
equipment you may buy, but also by 
many things over which you have no 
control. 

The radio station, for example, may 
not send out the full tonal range of 
the original program, and most sta- 
tions introduce various forms of dis- 
tortion. Similarly, most phonograph 
records have only a limited tonal 
range, and they, too, frequently show 
serious distortion. No reproducer, 
however good, can compensate for 
such deficiencies. 

Fortunately, an increasing number 
of radio stations are improving the 
quality of their broadcasts, and note- 
worthy improvements in records have 
been made in the last few years. To 
take full advantage of these improve- 
ments, a radio-phonograph must be 
capable of reproducing the entire 
tonal range from the deep bass of the 
tympany and bass violin to the high 
treble of cymbals and castanets. 

This range corresponds to a range 
in pitch of from 30 to 40 sound vibra- 
tions per second up to about 16,000 
per second; all the tones in between 
come into the music of a full orches- 
tra. Most instruments have a funda- 
mental pitch in the lower half of this 
range, but each one produces over- 
tones or harmonics of higher fre- 
quency which give it its characteristic 
quality. 

If the radio-phonograph fails to 
reproduce these overtones with their 
proper relative intensities, the charac- 
teristic quality is changed, and the 
music no longer sounds natural. The 
human ear has remarkable powers of 
accommodation and soon becomes 
accustomed to unnatural or distorted 
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his report on the new radio- 

phonograph combinations supple- 
ments the report in last month’s issue 
on the 1939 radio sets (ratings of 
more than 30 models were given). 
Prospective purchasers may find it 
profitable to refer back to that report 
in conjunction ‘with their reading of 
this one. 











reproduction—a fact that largely ac- 
counts for the relative satisfaction 
which most people derive from the 
generally poor tone of commercial 
radios. 


¥o best test for quality of re- 
production in a set is a compari- 
son between the reproduced program 
and an actual musical program of the 
same nature. Listen to the one as soon 
as possible after the other. In any 
case, be sure to tune in a good radio 
station (preferably a local studio pro- 
gram) or put on a good record; set 
the tone control for maximum treble, 
so that you can check the reproduc- 
tion of high treble notes and note 
those types of distortion which show 
up most sharply in the treble range.’ 


* Most of the recent symphonic records are 
good for this purpose. CU suggests specifi- 
cally Victor No. 14230, Berlioz’ “Damnation 
of Faust,” which has good bass and excellent 
treble for a phonograph record. Many of the 
newer records range up to about 7,500 cycles 
but until relatively recently, commercial 
phonograph records were recorded with the 
tréble range extending only to about 5,000 
cycles. Victor, for example, still lists in its 
catalog many of the older “orthophonic” re- 
cordings with the narrow range as well as 
the new “higher fidelity” wide-range records. 
The same recording may sometimes be had 
in both, in which case recordings with the 
wider range are preterable. They may be 
distinguished by the letters “VE” stamped 
into the record just outside the paper label, 
surrounded by an oval on the orthophonic 
records and a diamond on the high fidelity 
ones. 


Try to pick out the individual instru. 
ments in orchestral music—they should 
not only be clearly distinguishable, 
but there should be no suggestion 
of blurred or tinny sounds. Speech 
should be clear and crisp without any 
booming reverberation, and the sib- 
ilants should be distinct (the letter 
F, for example, should be clearly dis- 
tinguishable from S). 

Listen carefully for any unnatural 
resonance. Sometimes you can ac- 
tually feel a thin or poorly built cabi- 
net vibrate excessively on certain 
tones. A poor phonograph pickup 
may also introduce resonance, over- 
emphasizing certain parts of the scale. 
A well-designed amplifier in a good 
cabinet and a large, high-quality 
speaker are essential for good per- 
formance. 

Most radios and phonographs are 
equipped with a “tone control,” a 
device by which the proportions of 
bass and treble can be changed. It 
usually consists of a circuit designed 
to reduce the treble volume and, so, 
apparently, to increase the bass. Its 
fault is that any increase in bass must 
be at the expense of the treble range, 
and must at the same time increase the 
volume of the middle tones. It is de- 
sirable to have separate tone controls 
which change treble and bass inde- 
pendently, without affecting the mid- 
dle tones. (There are notes in the rat- 
ings as to the type and adequacy of 
tone control on each model.) 

Accurate reproduction of radio 
programs is subject to still further 
limitations. In order to receive high- 
quality broadcasts, the receiver must 
be capable of tuning broadly (an ordi- 
nary sharp-tuning receiver will lose 
some of the extreme treble notes sent 
out as “side bands” in the radio wave 
from the better stations). Unfor- 
tunately, a broad-tuning receiver will 
be subject to interference from ad- 
jacent stations, and therefore, with 
programs from all except relatively 
strong near-by stations, “cross talk” 
and a steady high-pitched whistle may 
be noted. 

Special and more expensive designs 
permit a change from broad to sharp 
tuning so that you can listen to distant 
stations without such interference, but 
most sets which are so designed are 
not capable of broad enough tuning 
or are otherwise so limited that they 
cannot reproduce with high fidelity. 

For practical purposes, a_high- 
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fidelity radio is one capable ot an 
essentially uniform response over the 
tonal range from about 60 cycles up 
to 8,000 or 10,000 (with perhaps a 
somewhat poorer response to higher 
Remember 
that not all stations transmit such a 


and lower frequencies). 


wide range and many programs do 
not sound much different on a high- 
fidelity receiver than on one of con- 
ventional sharp tuning design. 


Record Players 
 —, phonographs are equipped 


with a pickup which converts 
the mechanical vibrations of the needle 
into electric vibrations; these electric 
vibrations are then amplified and fed 
to a loud-speaker in exactly the same 
way that the output of the radio tuner 
is amplified and reproduced. If it is 
properly connected to the radio, a 
separate record player with a good 
pickup will give exactly the same per- 
formance as it would if built into the 
radio. 

Ready-built record players are of 
two types. The first must be wired 
into the amplifier with the proper ar- 
rangement for switching from radio 
to phonograph. The second, the so- 
called “wireless” type, contains, in 
addition to the motor and pickup, a 
small radio transmitter which broad- 
casts to the radio and is picked up in 
the same way as any broadcasting 
station. This transmitter must be set 
to broadcast on a part of the dial at 
which there is no interference from 
regular stations. (Its programs may, 
of course, be picked up by other near- 
by radios—for example, those in ad- 
joining apartments.) 

A distinct disadvantage of the 
“wireless” type is that fidelity of re- 
ception is limited by the radio tuner 
and by special circuits in this type 
of record player, as well as by the 
amplifier. In addition, models tested 
by CU showed that, apparently, all 
design problems have not been prop- 
erly solved. A desirable feature for 
either type is a cover which can be 
closed to shut out annoying mechan- 
ical noises from the pickup when the 
instrument is played at low volume. 

A good automatic stop is definitely 
desirable. Some of those on models 
tested by CU, however, could not 
be adjusted to all records. The length 
of a particular record might cause the 
stop to work too soon or not at all. 
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Needles 


| hype FFICIENT data are available to 
rate needles on fidelity and rec- 
ord wear. In general, stiff needles 
give better treble response. Flexible 
needles are supposed to reduce needle 
scratch but most of them, particularly 
those of fiber or cactus, impart a 
peculiar, somewhat muffled quality to 
the reproduction, largely because they 
eliminate along with the scratch many 
of the higher tones and overtones. 

CU is advised that when sapphire- 
or diamond-pointed needles, such as 
the heavily advertised Walco sap- 
phire brand are used in pickups of the 
grade ordinarily built into commer- 
cial phonographs, they will eventually 
ruin the owner’s records. The ex- 
planation of one technician is that the 
less-expensive pickups have a rela- 
tively stiff needle suspension, which 
causes the needle to exert considerable 
against the walls of the 
groove on the record. Since the needle 
is much harder than the record, the 
latter wears. 


pressure 


Steel needles, on the other hand, 
are worn down by the record (an 
abrasive is incorporated in the record 
material to shape the needle to the 
groove). Pickups considered satisfac- 


tory for use with permanent needles 
are comparable to laboratory equip- 
ment, and cost about $125. Those 
used in the combinations listed can 
be bought separately for from $3 to 
$10 at mail-order prices. 

One of the first signs of record 
wear is loss of high treble notes; since 
many phonographs do not give ade- 
quate reproduction of these notes any- 
way, the full extent of wear may not 
be evident. 

For manual record players, Victor 
Full Tone steel needles should be 
satisfactory if a new needle is used 
for each 12-inch side. “Shadow- 
graphed” needles which have been in- 
dividually inspected for point defects 
cost considerably more; for ordinary 
use they are probably not necessary. 
No used needle should ever be put 
back into any pickup. A worn needle 
has sharp edges and shoulders, which 
will cause excessive wear of the rec- 
ord. 

Automatic record changers require 
a needle which can play at least eight 
or 10 records. Of those available the 
RCA chromium needles (green shank 
for 78 r.p.m. records) and the Recoton 
needles are believed to be most satis- 
factory. 





THE LAFAYETTE BB-48 


For those who want short wave—for those who do not live near strong, high- 
fidelity stations—a “Best Buy” 
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PHILHARMONIC LINEAR STANDARD 


For those who want the best possible tone quality—for those who can afford 
the cost—a “Best Buy” 


Automatic Record Changers 


u has not been able to test auto- 

matic record changers and cannot 
say whether their use will harm 
records. To the best of our knowledge 
no completely satisfactory changers 
are available at a reasonable price. 
The a-c sets rated in this report when 
bought with changers are equipped 
with either the RCA No. 9844 or the 
Garrard Model RC-8. Both employ 
crystal pickups considered satisfactory. 
Either may be troublesome with 
warped records. The changer mech- 
anism on the Garrard is judged by 
CU technicians to be somewhat su- 
perior in action and less likely to give 
trouble in use. 


Ratings 


ADIO-PHONOGRAPH models marked 
with an asterisk are rated on 
the basis of listening tests by qualified 
technicians, supplemented by technical 
data on design. All other ratings are 
based, in addition, on CU’s laboratory 
test data. “Acceptable” models are 
listed within general price classes with 
information on the class of service for 
which each is suitable, and with com- 
parisons to other sets of the same 
type. Order of the listings has no 
significance. 
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Low-Priced 
Combinations 





Combinations selling for less than $50 are 
not satisfactory musical instruments. Most 
of them use five- or six-tube radios which 
are sold by their manufacturers as small 
table models for approximately $25 or less. 
Many of them have no covers, or their 
covers cannot be closed while the instru- 
ment is playing. Many of them use the same 
motor and pickup as the RCA record player 
listed below. A particular model may be 
judged in terms of CU’s rating (December 
1938) of the corresponding radio, plus a 
careful listening test to determine whether 
tone quality is as good on the phonograph 
as on the radio. The models listed are good 
values considering their low prices. 


Acceptable 


(Order is in terms of price and has no other 
significance) 


Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No. —6028 (Sears- 
Roebuck). $24.95 plus shipping charges. 
5-tube, a-c table model radio-phonograph. 
The radio is a satisfactory 5-tube set 
covering the broadcast band only. Two- 
point tone control operating on both radio 
and phonograph. Cover cannot be closed 
when the records are playing, and the 
turntable must be started by hand. Has 
the same RCA pickup and turntable used 
on the small RCA record player listed 
below. The pickup was improperly assem- 
bled, although a signed inspection tag 
(by the RCA Mfg. Co.) was attached to it. 


Lafayette Model C-13 (Wholesale Radio 
Service Co., 100 6th Ave., NYC). $52.50 
plus shipping charges. 7-tube, a-c table 
model radio-phonograph. Radio Model 


C-29 rated in December 1938 Reports. 
Mechanically satisfactory. Inferior in tone 
quality and general radio performance to 
higher-priced “Acceptable” models rated, 
but considerably better than Silvertone 


—6028. 





$85 to $100 





Acceptable 


(Order is in terms of price and has no other 

significance ) 

Lafayette Model BB-48 (Wholesale Radio 
Service Co., NYC). $99.50 plus shipping 
charges. ll-tube, a-c console 
phonograph. Model BB-35 with Garrard 
record changer, $124.50. Radio Model 
B-86 rated in December 1938 Reports. 
Single tone control combined with broad 
tuning “high-fidelity” switch. Standard 
radio design with somewhat better than 
average tone quality. This combination 
is judged a “Best Buy” for those who do 
not live near strong, high-fidelity stations, 
and for those who want relatively good 
radio and phonograph tone but must also 
have short-wave reception. 


*Macy’s Own (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
$89.50. 8-tube, a-c lowboy console model 
radio-phonograph with manual _ record 
player. Ac-dce model is not rated. Broad- 
cast, police-amateur and foreign short- 
wave bands. Radio performance and tone 
quality fairly good for conventional de 
sign, but not comparable in treble range 
to special high-fidelity sets listed in this 
report. Fairly good bass response. Single 
tone control acts on treble only. Phono- 
graph performance excellent for sets at 
this price level. Has better 12-in. speaker 
than is usually used. Good cabinet work. 
Phonograph better, but radio not so good 
as in Lafayette BB-48. 


*RCA Symphony Model HF1 (RCA Mfg. 
Co., Camden, N. J.). $125, list price. 
Local station “high-fidelity” receiver with 
provision for separate phonograph record 
player. Not intended for use beyond 100 
miles from a strong first-class station. No 
manual tuning; push-buttons for eight 
stations. Treble tone control combined 
with 3-point selectivity control. Manu- 
facture of this set has been discontinued,” 
RCA informs us, but it is currently avail- 
able in many New York stores for ap- 
proximately $85, a good buy. Closest 
approach of sets examined to high-fidelity 
reception at this price level, but _per- 
formance satisfactory only in metropolitan 
areas. 


radio- 


2A fact which may, be accounted for largely 
by lack of dealer cooperation; in many instances, 
dealers have gone to considerable trouble to dis- 
parage the set. One dealer told CU’s consultant 
that nobody ever wanted it when he explained 
that it had no dial and no short-wave bands 
and received only local stations. 
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Not Acceptable 


Phileco Model 39-19PF (Philco Radio & 


Television Corp., Philadelphia). $99.50. 
Available also as table model 39-19PT 
at $79.50 with similar rating. 5-tube, a-c 
console radio-phonograph. Tone quality 


poor—-least satisfactory of all console 
models tested. Small table-model-size 
speaker (8-in.). Flimsy cabinet which 


vibrated excessively on some notes. Small 
turntable (about 9-in. diameter). Needle 
is dificult to insert, but it is automatically 
placed on the record when the cover is 
lowered. 





$125 to $250 





( 


Lafayette Model C-33 


= 


Acceptable 


Order is in terms of price and has no 
other significance) 


(Wholesale Radio 
Service Co., NYC). $134.50 plus shipping 
charges. Model C-32, $159.50 with Garrard 
automatic record changer. 15-tube, a-c 
console radio-phonograph. Radio Model 
C-53 rated in December Reports. Tone 
quality of phonograph slightly superior 
to that of radio. Single tone control act- 
ing on treble only. Bass response not 
clear—separate instruments difficult to 
recognize. Cabinet work good. Tone 
quality considered inferior to the Mag- 
navox Hepplewhite model and the RCA 
Model U-126. Poorer value than either. 


Magnavox Hepplewhite (Electro-Acous- 
tic Products Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.). $145 
with manual record player; $170 with 
Garrard record changer. 8-tube, a-c radio- 
phonograph. Do not confuse this with 
Hepplewhite model selling for $145 with 
automatic record changer. Push-button 
tuning. Radio performance on broadcast 
band fairly good; not checked on police- 
amateur and foreign short-wave bands. 
Tone quality good, excellent bass _re- 
sponse ; treble range adequate for most 
broadcasts, and for all commercial record- 
ings. Has separate bass and treble tone 
controls. Phonograph performance con- 
sidered better than radio. 


RCA Victrola Model U-126 (RCA Mfg. 


Co., Camden, N. J.). $155 with antenna 
and $9 worth of records. Model U-128 
with RCA automatic record changer is 
$185. 10-tube, a-c console radio-phono- 
graph. Radio Model 10 KG rated in 
December Reports. Standard radio de- 
sign—performance somewhat better than 
Lafayette BB-48; tone quality also bet- 
ter. Considered “Acceptable” for the 
same conditions, but price makes it a 
poorer buy. Single tone control acting on 
treble only. Phonograph motor starting 
lever is inconvenient and pickup is diff- 
cult to place accurately on record. Auto- 
matic stop unsatisfactory. 

WQXR High Fidelity Radio (Interstate 
Broadcasting Co., Station WOXR, NYC; 
manufactured by Ansley Radio Co., NYC). 
$135. ll-tube, ac-de console radio. Space 
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Philharmonic Futura Model 


in cabinet provided for Ansley record 
player—see listing of Ansley Model D-25. 
Record player is $30 extra for a-c and 
$35 for ac-dc model. No short-wave bands 
or push-buttons. Single tone control act- 
ing on treble only. Advertised tonal range 
of 60 to 7,500 cycles is substantially cor- 
rect—adequate for commercial records 
and for nearly all broadcasts. Tone quality 
better on radio than on _ phonograph. 
Available undistorted volume should be 
adequate for home use, but because of 
ac-de design it is unavoidably lower than 
that of other “Acceptable” sets in this 
price range. Extra tubes for higher vol- 
ume are optional equipment. Good engi- 
neering—particularly evident in the ab- 
sence of the distortion which charac- 
terizes most ac-de models. Broad-sharp 
tuning adjustment gives either broad 
tuning with full tonal range or sharp 
tuning which reduces interference on 
weak stations, with considerable loss in 
treble response. “Best Buy” for those in 
d-c localities; for a-c the Philharmonic 
Futura model may be worth the $30 dif- 
ference in price. 


(Philhar- 
monic Radio Co., 54 W. 21st St., NYC). 
$128 with bass and treble speakers. Cabi- 
nets extra—$39.50 up. 12-tube, a-c radio, 
Garrard manual record player built in, 
$29 extra. A true high-fidelity set for 
local reception from high-quality broad- 
cast stations only and a “Best Buy” for 
those living in metropolitan areas near 
strong, high-fidelity stations. Has the best 
tone quality of any set rated except the 
Philharmonic Linear Standard. Separate 
continuously variable bass and treble tone 
controls with excellent bass response. 
Usable treble range extends above 10,000 
cycles. Negligible distortion. In fact, with 
equipment of this quality, fidelity of 
reproduction is limited primarily by dis- 
tortion in the broadcast or the phonograph 
record. Cabinet work, workmanship, parts 
and materials good. 


*Scott Super XII (E. H. Scott Radio 


Labs., Chicago). $109.77 plus cabinet 
12-tube, a-c radio with optional phono- 
graph equipment. Cheapest radio cabinet, 
$25 extra; cheapest cabinet with provision 
for record player, $59.50; record player, 
$29.50 extra. Essentially an all-purpose 
receiver with high sensitivity, short-wave 
bands and fairly high output volume. Sepa- 
rate continuously variable bass tone con- 








Correction 


I an article in the November Reports 
entitled “Wood Alcohol—Industrial 
Hazard,” gallonage figures for the con- 
sumption of denatured alcohol anti- 
freezes were erroneously applied to 
methanol (wood alcohol)’ anti-freezes. 
The sale of methanol anti-freezes per 
year is much less than the 32,000,000 gal- 
lons cited. Even so, much methanol anti- 
freeze is sold and our warning against 
its use remains unchanged. 








GE Model G-68 


trol, and stepped treble tone control which 
is combined with broad-sharp tuning ad- 
justment. Not a true high-fidelity instru- 
ment, but tone quality compares favorably 
with the best conventional sets in the same 
price class, and tonal range is adequate 
for present-day commercial phonograph 
records as well as for most broadcasts. 
The Scott-Phantom at $199 plus the extras 
mentioned above, has several advantages 
including separate bass, treble and 3- 
point selectivity controls. Scott sets are 
sold by mail and in a few Scott show- 
rooms, with a five-year guarantee against 
defects; their reputation is good. How- 
ever, most of the Scott claims for tonal 
perfection are based on performance of 
the 30-tube Scott Philharmonic model, 
which sells for $360 and up (not rated 
by CU). 


Philharmonic Linear Standard Model 


(Philharmonic Radio Co., NYC). $176 
including two speakers, plus $39.50 up for 
cabinet. 14tube, a-c radio. Built-in Gar- 
rard manual record player $29 extra. 
Uses the same radio tuner as the Philhar- 
monic Futura model, but incorporates a 
number of improvements in the amplifier, 
and a somewhat better low-frequency 
speaker. Available output is greater. In- 
cludes a “bass booster” circuit and tube 
to permit greater variation in bass re- 
sponse, and a special treble tone control 
which cuts out all treble above the tone 
frequency for which it is set but does not 
affect response on tones of lower pitch. 
These refinements justify the extra cost 
for the critical listener who wants the 
best possible tone quality, but the Futura 
model will give reproduction which most 
people will find aurally perfect. 


Ansley Dynaphone Model D-25 (Ansley 


Radio Corp., NYC). $210. 15-tube, ac-de 
radio-phonograph. Three bands—broad- 
cast, police-amateur and foreign short 
wave. No push-buttons. Selectivity ade- 
quate if local or relatively strong sta- 
tions are desired, but not sufficient for 
good reception of distant stations without 
interference from adjacent locals. “Best 
Buy” for those living in d-c districts 
(usually metropolitan) who want short- 
wave reception. Not so good a buy for 
a-c as for d-c, but performance compares 
favorably with the Magnavox Hepple- 
white model. Has a good automatic stop.® 
Cabinet work excellent. 

Model D-21 at $175 with the same 
amplifier has equally good tone, but has 
a less selective tuner covering only the 
broadcast and foreign short-wave bands. 
Possibly subject to greater radio inter- 
ference, but a better buy than the D-25 
for metropolitan areas with strong local 


stations. 
Not Acceptable 


(General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.). $139.95. 6-tube, a-c 
console radio-phonograph, Tone quality on 
phonograph inferior to that of the cor- 
responding radio Model G-86, rated as 


* Phonograph motor used is made in Ger- 
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many. 











“Acceptable” in CU Reports for Decem- 
ber 1938. In addition, radio programs 
came through while phonograph was play- 
ing. Starting lever is inconvenient and 
automatic stop unsatisfactory. Price rela- 
tively high. 


*Stewart-Warner Concert Grand* (Stew- 
art-Warner Corp., Chicago). $114. 8-tube, 
a-c console radio with provision for sepa- 
rate record player (cost of which would 
be extra). Local station “high-fidelity” 
receiver similar in many respects to RCA 
HF1, Tuning by push-buttons only for 
eight stations. No short-wave bands. Single 
four-point tone control acting on both 
bass and treble. Tonal range limited, espe- 
cially on treble end. Special “bass reflex” 
speaker cabinet, poorly designed; gave 
excessive cabinet vibration for some tones. 
(However, “bass reflex” is considered su- 
perior to conventional cabinet design 
when properly built.) Cabinet trouble, 
together with unsatisfactory amplifier 
design contradict the manufacturer’s claim 
that it is a true high-fidelity receiver. As 
such it is “Not Acceptable,” though it 
compares favorably in tone quality with 
conventional radios at the price. 





Record Player Parts 





PICKUPS 


The following crystal pickups are judged 
by CU’s consultants to be satisfactory, and 
there seems to be no advantage in purchas- 
ing more expensive ones. Pickups judged 
to be significantly superior in fidelity and 
absence of record wear are too costly for 
the average buyer. Follow exactly the manu- 
facturer’s directions for mounting. All parts 
listed may be purchased through such mail- 
order radio houses as Allied Radio Corp., 
833 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Iil., and 
Wholesale Radio Service Co. 100 Sixth 
Avenue, NYC, at the prices mentioned plus 
shipping charges. 


Astatic Model 0-7 (Astatic Microphone 
Laboratory, Youngstown, Ohio). $3.82. 
Judged to have somewhat better high- 


frequency response than the others listed. 


Shure Zephyr (Shure Inc., Chi- 
cago). $5.88. 


Garrard DeLuxe Crystal (Garrard Engi- 
neering & Mfg. Co., Ltd., Swindon, Eng- 
land). $5.88. 


Astatic Tru-Tan Model B-10. $10.29. Ex- 
cellent mechanical construction. 


MOTORS 


Either the Garrard Type D Model AC8 
motor at $7.16 or the Flier motor (General 
Industries, Inc., Elyria, Ohio) at $7.95 
with 12-inch turntable should be satis- 
factory. These are single-speed,  self- 
starting, governor-controlled motors, for 
a-c only. Special motors can be obtained 
for use also on d-c. Automatic stops can 
be obtained for either at about $1 extra. 


Bros., 


*Apparently this is the set previously 
announced in trade papers as the Metro- 
politan model. 





Ready-Built 
Record Players 





The following ratings of ready-built record 
players are based on CU technicians’ and 
consultants’ experience with the particular 
models plus our tests of the RCA and.the 
wireless-type players. All models are for 
110-120 volts, 60 cycles, a-c only. All but 
the Spartan and Wilcox-Gay are available 
from mail-order houses listed above as sources 
for pickups, Prices are less postage. 


Best Buy 


Garrard Model AC-8A (Garrard Engineer- 
ing & Mfg. Co., Ltd., Swindon, England). 
$18.09, less cabinet. This is a complete 
assembly of motor, turntable and pickup 
on a 14x16-in. metal plate. Price without 
the plate but assembled on a mounting 
base is $16.47. Judged most satisfactory 
for those who want an assembled unit. 
Cabinet to house it can be made up by 
any good carpenter for $5-$10, depending 
on construction. Some radio stores also 
carry cabinets, 


Also Acceptable 


Any record player incorporating one of the 
pickups and one of the motors listed 
above as satisfactory. Price will range 
from $16 or $18 to $35 or more, depend- 
ing on whether the unit is a mail-order 
brand and on the quality of the cabinet. 
Other brands may be equally as satisfac- 
tory, but CU has as yet insufficient in- 
formation to rate them. 





RCA Victrola Modei R-93 (RCA Mfg. Co., 
Camden, N. J.). Offered for $14.95 with 
$9 worth of records to members of the 
“Victor Record Society.” Mail-order pric. 
without records about $9. Wired type. 
Easily attached to some RCA models, but 
attachment to others usually requires a 
serviceman’s help. Capable of good tone 
quality if properly connected to a good 
radio. Open type with hand-starting mo- 
tor and very small turntable. Motor hum 
and needle vibration audible. Definitely 
inferior to those listed above, 


Not Acceptable 


The following wireless models are defi- 
cient -in tone quality even when used with 
good radios, and they may interfere with 
neighbors’ radios. They may be satisfactory 
for dance music where tone quality is rela- 
tively unimportant. 


Sparton Model 219-P (Sparks-Withington 
Co., Jackson, Mich.). List price for the 
open model $25.95 with microphone for 
home broadcasting. Also available in a 
closed model, Model 219-PD, at $29.95. 
Best of wireless type tested, high notes 
excellent, but bass poor. Excessively 
strong signal if aerial is strung out full 
length (was heard for two blocks). 


Wilcox-Gay (Wilcox-Gay, Charlotte, Mich.). 
Open model list price $19.95. Closed 
Model A57, $29.95. Wireless type. Tone 
quality only fair, deficient in high notes. 
Apparently also sold as a portable unit in a 
suitcase for $29.95, without any trade 
name. Soth models were tested, and 
receive identical ratings. 





Supplementary Ratings 





Tests on the radio set and the remote-control unit below could not 
be completed in time to permit ratings in the December Reports. 


Best Buy 


MIDGET RADIO 


Transitone Model TH-4 (Philco Radio & 
Television Corp., Philadelphia). $9.95. 
5-tube (no ballast), ac-de midget. Defi- 
nitely better than the Emerson Model 
AX-211 selling for the same price and 
rated as “Best Buy” in the December 
Reports. Equal in selectivity and sensi- 
tivity to the Emerson, but tone quality 
better. Runs relatively cool because of 
use of new “loctal” base glass tubes. 
Rates as first “Best Buy” for radios 
below $15. 





Correction 


Pp": of the Lafayette Model C-29 
radio should be $25.95 plus ship- 
ping charges, not $29.95 as given in 
the December Reports. 














Not Acceptable 


REMOTE-CONTROL UNIT 


Kadette Tunemaster Model KRC-2 (Inter- 
national Radio Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich.). 
$25. A 5-tube, ac-de wireless-type remote- 
control unit which can be used with any 
radio. Manual dial and push-button tun- 
ing for four stations. Only semi-portable 
since small built-in indoor aerial must be 
strung out for best results. Reasonably 
satisfactory performance where a choice 
of three or more local stations is avail- 
able, but reception will be satisfactory 
only on these stations. Noise level is in- 
variably higher than that of radios which 
are tuned directly and is annoyingly 
noticeable on all but local stations. Image 
interference and whistles can be eliminated 
only at considerably more trouble than 
is involved in tuning the radio directly. 
“Acceptable” only where remote control 
is necessary (as in operation by an in- 
valid) and reception of local stations is 
possible. 
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Do Advertisers Dominate the Press? 


A noted author says they do—and cites the censorship of CU as proof 


KNOW that no newspaper in America 
Lin publish anything like Con- 
sumers Union’s Reports on foods, auto- 
mobiles, cigarettes, but it is reprehen- 
sible of them to refuse the advertise- 
ments of the Union itself. This co- 
operative, non-profit-seeking organiza- 
tion tests all consumers’ goods; its 
scientific reports are frequently at vari- 
ance with the advertisements, and no 
one can challenge their truthfulness. 
The newspapers show their prostitu- 
tion to advertisers every time they 
refuse a Consumers Union advertise- 
mient. The advertisements merely so- 
licit membership in the organization. 
They do not distinguish between good 
and bad products. But the monthly re- 
port of the Union does list good and 
bad products, thereby serving its mem- 
bers well, but offending the manufac- 
turers of bad products who are also 
large advertisers. 

If I were to be asked for one specific 
proof that the old-fashioned venality 
still persists in the press, and that the 
advertiser still dominates the news- 
paper business, I would offer the ex- 
periences of the foregoing organization 
in dealing with the business managers 
of newspapers and magazines. , 

The excuses given by some of the 
great newspapers are strange and 
varied. One says it does not accept the 
“type” of advertisement, and another 
declares the ad is “controversial.” The 
Union advertisement is not an adver- 
tisement offering anything for sale: 
it is simply a notice that a non-profit- 
making public service society seeks 


Editor’s note: From one group of orders 
sent out to 27 publications for advertising 
space, some 20 replies were received. Only 
ene publication, which, significantly, carries 
the least advertising, accepted CU’s order 
without qualification; three did not refuse 
outright, but left the way open for further 
negotiation; the rest flatly refused CU's or- 
ders. The following are typical of the “rea- 
ons” supplied by the publishers: McCall’s— 
~... regret to say that it [CU’s advertise- 
ment! falls into a classification which we do 
not accept for publication. ...” The Sun, 
New York—“. . . do not feel that this ad- 
vertising is in harmony with the tone and 
character of The Sun.” Nation’s Business— 


- we consider it advisable not to accept 
your order.” 


January, 1939 


by GEORGE SELDES 


The material on this page is taken, 
by permission, from Mr. Seldes’ 
much-discussed new book on the 
newspaper business, “Lords of the 
Press” (Julian Messner, New York, 
$3). 


members, and these members are prom- 
ised a scientifically truthful service 
about consumers’ goods. 


| reagan that at the time I was asso- 
ciate editor of Ken, published by the 
Esquire company, | proposed to the 
advertisement department that it solicit 
CU for a page advertisement, which it 
did. The Union offered to pay the usual 
price for a page. But the ad did not 
appear because the salesman who re- 
joiced one day that he had landed the 
order, found out the next day that it 
would offend all the other advertisers. 

The Union ran full page advertise- 
ments in the New York Times in 1936 
and the result was a tremendous 
growth in membership. But in Febru- 
ary 1937, the Times management held 
up an advertisement and questioned 
the competency of the Union’s labora- 
tories. At a conference the non-profit- 
making organization submitted its evi- 
dence, whereupon the Times represen- 
tatives, although seemingly satisfied, 
suggested that an investigation be made 
by the Better Business Bureau. This 
Bureau is an organization which is run 
by big business and advertisers and 
some of its officials make drugs, foods 
and commodities which have been 
criticized by Consumers Union. The 
proposition was ridiculous. It would 
be equivalent to have the ethical doc- 
tors of America investigated by the 
patent medicine makers. Finally the 
Times suggested it might run the ad- 
vertising if prominent men would 
endorse the work. Senators, Represen- 
tatives, college professors, writers, and 
others did so. But the Times still con- 
tinues to play the game of straddling 
and evading... . 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
which has a great record for throwing 
fake advertising for the very drugs, 
foods and commodities which the 
Union also exposes, out of its columns, 
could not, however, bring its integrity 
to the point of accepting the advertis- 
ing for an organization which has a 
social and progressive policy and a 
social conscience. “It is not possible 
for us to give the reason for this de- 
cision,” it wrote. 


To after time Consumers Union 
has protested this boycott by the 
press in its own monthly reports. Fre- 
quently many among its 65,000 mem- 
bers have written to publishers and 
received no satisfaction. The New York 
Times, however, has adopted a form 
letter to deal with such protests: 


The New York Times accepted the adver- 
tising of the firm you mention for many 
months. We suspended it when some of 
our executives raised the point that an 
important part of this company’s service 
comprised attacks on the products or 
services of other companies or industries. 
This the Times does not permit. So far no 
satisfactory basis has been found for re- 
newing the advertising. 


This is the nearest to a confession 
that it is advertising agency pressure 
which is directing the policy of the 
newspapers. A better confession of this 
sinister business can be found in Edi- 
tor & Publisher (August 6, 1938) 
where Edward Davenport, a merchan- 
dising expert, writes a tremendous at- 
tack on all consumers’ organizations. 
Since he cannot possibly say anything 
just or rational against them, he calls 
them names and “enemies of the 
American industrial system and social 
order,” 

In a way this is true. Consumers’ 
organizations favor their members, the 
public, and expose such things as ex- 
cessive utility rates, fake advertising, 
shoddy goods, false bargains, poison- 
ous patent medicines, and many use- 
less and fraudulent companies and 
products which help put big publishers 
in the upper income tax brackets, and 
therefore maintain their social order. 
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FINAL NEWS 
ON CONTEST 


CU's Membership Drive, with 
Test Samples as Prizes, Ends 
Jan. 31; Success Assured 















































FLASH! 


NEW YORK, Jan. 5.—The “Test Sam- 
ple” Membership Contest initiated by 
Consumers Union as a counter-offensive 
against the newspaper and magazine boy- 
cott of the organization’s advertising was 
today characterized by CU officials as 
“fulfilling the purpose for which it was 
undertaken very successfully.” 

Information as to the number of new 
members brought in by the more than 
1,000 contestants is not yet available. 
CU’s staff has promised that full results 
of the contest, with the names of prize 
winners, will be published in the Reports 
as soon as possible after the close of the 
contest. 








FLASH! 


NEW YORK, Jan. 5.—It was an- 
nounced today at the CU offices that two 
new book prizes had been added to the 
list of awards in CU’s “Test Sample” 
Contest. (Most of the prizes are products 
purchased for the organization’s testing 
projects.) One of the additions, in the 
Premium Prize division, is CU’s forth- 
coming book on cameras and photo- 
graphic equipment, scheduled for publi- 
cation in the early Spring by Simon & 
Schuster at about $2.50. 

In the Special Prize division, as an 
additional award for contestants getting 
from 18 to 36 Contest Points, George 
Seldes’ much-discussed “Lords of the 
Press”, recently published by Julian 
Messner at $3, has been added. 


FLASH! 


NEW YORK, Jan. 5.—The popular 
CU Gift Plan, which allows member- 
ships to be entered at $2.50 when three 
or more are ordered at one time, will 
be extended through the close of the 
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CONTEST ENTRY BLAN 


TO CONSUMERS UNION, 
17 UNION SQ. W., NYC 


I accept the terms of this contest as 
contained in the Contest Rules. 
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CU Contest on Jan. 31, it was announced 
today. The CU Contest Staff, explaining 
that the Plan was originally developed 
for the Christmas season, predicted that 
it would now be used by many members 
giving birthday presents, anniversary 
gifts, graduation presents, and the like. 





A special advantage to contestants in 
this extension of the plan, CU officials 
pointed out, is that gift memberships or- 
dered before the close of the contest will 
count fully in contest scoring, even 
though they may be dated to take effect 
in the future. 





Prizes 


(For an explanation of how Contest Points are computed, and 
for other details of the contest, see "Contest Rules” below) 





Main Prizes 


For the CU member getting the most 
Contest Points: 1939 PLYMOUTH OR 
CHEVROLET. For the next three highest 
scorers: MECHANICAL REFRIGERATOR, 
Rapio-PHONOGRAPH, SPEED GRAPHIC 
or GRAFLEX CAMERA. 


Special Prizes 


(For all other contestants get- 
ting 18 or more Contest Points) 


©300 or more Points: ELEcTRIC 
Rance, Rapio-PHonocraPH, oR WAsH- 
ING MACHINE. 


©175 or more, but less than 300 
Points: PorRTABLE TYPEWRITER, AUTO 
Rapio, VacuuM CLEANER, CONSOLE 
Rapio, or EASTMAN CAMERA. 


® 72 or more, but less than 175 Points: 
ELectric SHAVER, MINIATURE Rapto, 


AUTOMOBILE HEATER, AUTOMATIC 
Evectric Toaster, EASTMAN CAMERA, 
Foop Mixer, PHOTOELECTRIC Expo- 
SURE METER. 


® 36 or more, but less than 72 Points: 
ELectric Iron, ELectric HEATING 
Pap, ELtectric Clock, WAFFLE IRON, 
EASTMAN CAMERA. 


® 18 or more, but less than 36 Points: 
FOUNTAIN PEN, EASTMAN CAMERA. 
Evectric CLock, ELectric Toaster 
(Non-AuToMATIC), GEORGE SELDEs’ 
“LORDS OF THE PREsS”. 


Premium Prizes 


For all contestants getting 9 or more 
Points: CU BrnpeEr, or one of the fol- 
lowing CU Books (see page 20) 
“Our CoMMON AILMENT”. “MILLIONS 
on WHEELS”, FALSE Security”, “Puo- 
rOGRAPHIC Buyinc GuIpe”. 





Contest Rules 


1. Any person who is now a member of 
Consumers Union (except staff employees or 
officers and their families), or who becomes 
a member before January 31, 1939, is eligi- 
ble to take part in the “Test Sample” Mem- 
bership Contest. Contestants must fill out the 
Contest Entry Blank (see below). 

2. Special Contest Membership Blanks will 
be mailed to each contestant on receipt of his 
Entry Blank. These blanks have been de- 
signed for the convenience of contestants and 
CU's Contest Staff, and their use is recom- 
mended; but memberships submitted in any 
form will be counted, if they bear the contest- 
ant’s name and are clearly marked “Contest.” 

members entering the Contest may 
receive help from their family or friends in 
the sale of memberships. But Contest Points 
(see Rule 5), will be credited only to actual 
CU members, as recorded in our files. 


4. All memberships sold by contestants 
must be either mailed or delivered to our 
office (17 Union Sq. W., New York) not 
earlier than Monday, October 17, 1938, nor 
later than midnight, Tuesday, January 31, 
1939 (the postmark of mailed entries will 
determine their date). Each entry must be 
accompanied by the full amount of money 
due. Consumers Union cannot assume re- 
sponsibility for loss of cash in the mail, nor 
for Contest Points (see Rule 5) forfeited 
through such loss. Send money by Postal 
Money Order, check or registered mail. 


5. Winners wil] be determined by a sim- 


ple point system. Three points will be 
awarded for any new full membership or 
renewal of an existing full membership in- 
cluding that of the contestant. (A full mem- 
bership includes all regular $3 memberships; 
Library subscriptions at $2.50; Foreign and 
Canadian at $3.50; Christmas Gift Mem- 
berships in groups of three or more entered 
at the Special $2.50 rate; and subscriptions 
to the Western Edition at $3.50.) One point 
will be awarded for each Limited member- 
ship or renewal at $1 (Canadian and For- 
eign, $1.50; Western Edition, $1.75). Mem- 
berships sold through subscription agencies 
will not be counted in this Contest. 

6. Results of the Contest and names of 
prize winners will be published as soon as 
possible in the Reports. All prizes will be 
delivered anywhere in the United States or 
Canada by prepaid shipment. Winners of 
Special Prizes must accept CU’s allotment of 
the brands available. 

7. In the event of a tie for any of the 
Main Prizes, like prizes will be awarded. 

8. The decisions of the judges (CU's 
Board of Directors) shall be final. 

9. Memberships at the Group rates do not 
count in this Contest. CU is, however, con- 
ducting a similar contest for the 700 or- 
ganizers and leaders of Consumers Union 
membership groups. Individuals who wish to 
compete in the group contest may obtain 
complete information from CU's Organiza- 
tion and Education Department. 
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The Nazi Boycott: 
CU's Place In It 


o all CU members last month CU 
a dated an urgent appeal: that 
they take up the boycott as a protest 
against Nazi violence and as the way 
to put a stop to it; that they “not only 
stop buying Nazi goods but activize all 
their friends and acquaintances so that 
they will not buy, will not support by 
their purchases in any manner, shape 
or form, the Nazi regime.” 

The response of CU members to 
this appeal has been one of support 
and approval — overwhelmingly. But 
there has been disagreement, too. Some 
few have written to this effect: 

“Like other Americans I object to 
the Nazi government’s attack on civi- 
lized values. But I am not convinced 
that it is the business of Consumers 
Union to concern itself with boycot- 
ting. Leave that to others.” 

As sincere expressions of opinion 
such letters are welcome. They are 
welcome, too, because they give CU 
opportunity to state once again the 
basic tenets of the organization, and 
thus make clear its direct interest in 
the Nazi boycott. As defined in CU’s 
charter, CU’s purpose is “to give in- 
formation and assistance on all mat- 
ters relating to the expenditure of 
earnings and the family income; to 
initiate, to cooperate with, and to aid 
individual and group efforts of what- 
ever nature and description seeking 
to create and maintain decent living 
standards for ultimate consumers.” 

“Decent living standards,” as an 
editorial in the first issue of the Re- 
ports (May 1936) pointed out, “will 
never be maintained simply by report- 
ing on the quality and price of prod- 
ucts. All the technical information in 
the world will not give enough food 
or enough clothes to the textile work- 
er’s family living on $11 a week... .” 

And something more than technical 
information is needed if the menace 
of German fascism to living standards 
the world over is to be blocked and 
defeated. There can be no disputing 
the menace: a ruthless and completely 
reactionary minority is strangling liv- 
ing standards in Germany and is reach- 
ing out—with no attempt at hiding its 
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objective—to shatter or enslave the 
democratic world. 

There can be no disputing the 
urgency of fighting this menace, either. 
For the Nazi regime cannot come 
to rest either internally or externally; 
rotten at the core, it must forever score 
“successes,” continually conquer. And 
as the Nazis go so will reactionary 
forces go the world over. President 
Roosevelt made the crisis clear in his 
stirring message to Congress: 

. time is of paramount importance. 
The deadline of danger from within and 
from without is not within our control. 
The hour-glass may be in the hands of 
other nations. Our own hour-glass tells us 
that we are off on a race to make de- 
mocracy work, so that we may be efficient 
in peace and therefore secure in self- 
defence.” 

Against the inroads of fascism tle 
boycott provides Americans with one 
of their most effective weapons. 

As Professor Brady said in the De- 
cember Reports: 

“Every dollar, every penny spent 
on German made goods is a vote Ja 
for the Nazis. Every purchase promotes 
Nazi expansion. . . . Every package 
substitutes cannon for butter not only 
for the German housewife, but also 
for the rest of the world—a world 
which will soon be caught in the swift 
downward spiral of war, destruction, 
fanaticism and madness which Nazi 
successes mean—unless something is 
done.” 

The logical “something” for con- 
sumers to do is to boycott. And the 
logical place for CU members is not 
aloof from consumer action—but in 
its leadership. Our members are 
among the most informed, the most 
articulate and the most conscious of 
American consumers. By that sign 
their responsibilities are the heaviest. 





Correction 


In the December Reports the Kodak 
Bantam Special was erroneously listed 
as being German-made. This camera 
is made in Rochester, N. Y. Only the 
shutter (Compur) is made in Germany. 
While many of the less expensive East- 
man cameras (including the Brownies) 
are entirely of American manufacture, 
the shutters on most of the higher- 
priced ones are German-made. 

The following Kodaks are made en- 
tirely at the Eastman factory in Ger- 
many: Retina I, Retina II, Duo Six-20, 
Series Il, Recomar 18 and Recomar 33. 











Buying Guide 
for Boycotters 


Ms consumer pressure (which 
has increased notably in the past 
few months, according to a Gallup 
poll) has been effective in getting a 
substantial number of retailers to re- 
move Nazi goods from their stocks. 

According to the Joint Boycott Coun- 
cil, all the big New York department 
stores now observe the boycott com- 
pletely. The Council is currently 
working up a list of other stores in 
major cities which are also 100% ob- 
servers of the boycott. 

Meantime, the Council lists the fol- 
lowing retail systems as chief violators: 


W. T. Grant (variety stores) 

S. S. Kresge Co. (variety stores) 

S. H. Kress & Co. (variety stores) 

Marshall Field & Co. (retail and 
mailorder) 

Montgomery Ward & Co. (retail 
and mailorder) ; 

F. W. Woolworth (variety stores) 


Boycotters can deal with these com- 
panies in two ways: (1) by simply re- 
fusing to buy from them; (2) by writ- 
ing or phoning the managers of local 
outlets and explaining that purchases 
will not be made until the company is 
cleared of charges of handling Nazi 
goods, 

The Joint Boycott Council bases its 
classifications on two types of examina- 
tion. It systematically shops the stores. 
It inspects ship manifests of imported 
goods. Stores which are proved to 
carry Nazi goods are listed as violators 
and publicity is given to the listing. 

Toward those companies which 
prove by display of their records that, 
even though they carry Nazi goods, 
they are cutting down their orders and 
seeking new suppliers, the Council 
shows considerable latitude. The Nazi 
goods sold in such cases are in most 
cases partial or total German monopo- 
lies. Artificial and semi-precious stones 
and fancy glassware from the Sudeten 
area are among these products. 

From time to time the Council issues 
its lists of the more important boycott 
violators. These lists may be ob- 
tained without charge by writing to the 
Council (151 West 40 St., NYC). 




















For Yourself 


CU PUBLICATIONS 


For Your Friends 





The CU books and Special me described below will be valuable additions to any library 


and make excellent gifts whethe 
presentations of CU memberships. 


r for yourself or for your friends, as separate gifts or with gift 


Use the coupon at the bottom of the page for entering orders. Special and final note to 
members competing in CU's "Text Sample" Contest: all four of the books are Premium Prizes 
in the Contest. If you have collected 9 Contest points (3 full memberships), you are entitled 


to your choice of one of these books. 


“Our Common Ailment” 


Americans spend millions each year 
for laxatives and cathartics. Just 
what is the condition they are sup- 
posed to cure? What are_ its 
causes? How should it be treated? 
Written by Dr. Harold Aaron, CU's 
special consultant on medicine, this 
book provides an intelligent ap- 
proach to the treatment of consti- 
pation. “A swell little book... ." 
—Paul de Kruif. “| am enthusiastic 
about the volume and its message.” 
—Dr. Walter Alvarez (Mayo Clinic). 
Bookstore price, $!.50. 


CU EDITION—$! postpaid 
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"False Security” 


Still selling strongly, this book 
about the betrayal of the American 
investor was written by Bernard J. 
Reis, treasurer of CU and a certi- 
fied public accountant of long ex- 
perience in investigating stock and 
mortgage frauds. ‘Investors, both 
actual and prospective, will find 
Mr. Reis’ competent and sincere 
work extremely valuable for the in- 
formation and guidance it con- 
tains."—New York Times. Bookstore 
price, $2.75. 





CU EDITION—$1.40 postpaid 
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Name 


| Address 


17 UNION SQUARE WEST, N.Y.C. 


Please send me the following titles 


City and Stete..... 


If you are sending one or more of these as a gift under CU's Gift Plan (See 
Page 18} please indicate below to whom the book (s) should be malied: 


CONSUMERS UNION 


| enclose $... as payment in full. 
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"Millions On Wheels” 


Written to provide standards for 
selecting a new or used car and for 
operating it safely and economi- 
cally. A unique feature is a supple- 
ment giving ratings, by brand name 
of autos, tires, gasolines, batteries, 
&c., based on CU tests. The au- 
thors: D. H. Palmer, CU's Technical 
Supervisor, and Laurence Crooks 
member of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. “The authors . 
are performing a public service of 
high order."—Harry Hansen, New 
York World-Telegram. 


CU EDITION—$1.25 postpaid 
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"Phot hic Buyi ide” 
otographic Buying Guide 
An answer to the inquiries that have come 
to CU from hundreds of photographic 
fans, this convenient reference book was 
written by CU'S photographic consultant 
for the amateur who makes photography 





his hobby. In addition to a thorough sur- 

vey of all types of miniature and laraer 
= cameras, the "Photographic: Buying Guide” 
“=r discusses by brand name a variety of 
photographic equipment, including film, 


enlargers, exposure meters, tripods, darkroom equipment, &c. 
The “Photographic Buying Guide,” with over 300 paaes of 
useful information, is scheduled for publication in the early 
Spring by Simon & Schuster. The price will be about $2.50, 
with a special edition selling at a lower price to CU members. 


NOT YET AVAILABLE 
POUGUUUOUUEEUCUEEEGOUEROOEEEERTOCEEEGOCREREECEEEROCUEEREECUEREEDCLEROETEEEEET 


PROPHYLACTIC MATERIALS _;,;. . . 


24-page, printed report analyzing leading brands of prophylactic 
and feminine hygiene materials. Prepared by workers in the field, 
this report discusses unreliable and harmful as well as reliable 
methods; exposes dangerous “feminine hygiene’ products; gives 
quality ratings of a variety of products by name. Available only 
to CU members who ore married and use prophylactic and feminine 
hygiene products on the advice of a physician. 25¢ a copy. 


WINES & LIQUORS. ccncitei, revised ond mc 


enlarged edition of this extremely popular CU Special Report has 
just been published. 125 pages in length, it covers more than 300 
leading brands of imported and domestic whiskies, gins, brandies, 
rums, cordials and wines. Brands are rated os “Best Buys,” "Als 
Acceptable" and “Not Acceptable.” In addition to the ratings 
the book contains much general information of value and interest 
to all liquor and wine users. 50c @ copy. 
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Sheets—What to Look For 


A summary of the factors which determine 


value, with ratings based on those factors 


i Cincinnati some six years ago a 
valiant group of women set out to 
buy sheets by specification. This was 
the first such attempt, and the retail 
trade buzzed with news of the uprising. 
It has been buzzing ever since. And 
meantime consumer demand for vital 
information on commodities has grown 
and expanded. Slowly, but perceptibly, 
manufacturers and retailers have re- 
sponded. 

Twenty-five sheets were tested for 
this report. The makers of five pub- 
lish specifications either on the label 
or in catalogs. More significant, out 
of 13 “Class A” muslin sheets tested 
(see below) only one, the Gimbel Spe- 
cial, failed (by a small margin) to 
meet the government specification on 
tensile strength, and all met the specifi- 
cations on thread count and weight. 

Two years ago, out of nine “Class 
A” muslins tested, only five had the 
required thread count, and only four 
had the required tensile strength. 

One store reports in a trade journal 
that in response to growing consumer 
interest in specifications, it has placed 
a pick glass (a magnifying glass for 
determining thread count) in its bed- 
ding department for the use of cus- 
tomers. The pick lens, among other 
things, makes the difference in luxury 
value so obvious that in many cases 
the store has been able to sell higher 
quality merchandise than the customer 
had intended to purchase—higher, 
perhaps, than she could afford to 
purchase. 

The practice of providing consum- 
ers with the means for comparing 
different grades of merchandise is 
laudable. On the other hand, a certain 
amount of information is necessary to 
make the best use of such facilities, a 
consumer who attempts to judge sheet 
fabric by means of a pick lens, for 
example, must understand that thread 





B * High thread count sheets are designated 
Class A” ; low thread count sheets, “Class B.” 
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count, however important, is not the 
only factor to be considered. 

And the labels, though they have 
improved, are still inadequate. Aside 
from brand name, size is the only item 
uniformly stated, though the ideal 
label (see cut) contains vital infor- 
mation on five other points as well. 


AMILIAR brand names are a very 
Of cendieth guide to quality. A 
Cannon muslin sheet, as a case in point, 
yields last place on the “Not Accept- 
able” list only to an equally bally- 
hooed Pepperell (Red Label), despite 
Cannon’s unblushing advice to shop- 
pers: “One minute, madam. . . . You 





THIS FLAW 


. . might or might not be noticed 
by the casual shopper. A microscope 
reveals its real seriousness. Since you 
can’t carry a microscope, and since the 
labels still don’t help you much, your 
best reliance in evaluating the qualities 
that make a sheet good or bad is to 
know what to look for and how to 

recognize it. 


don’t need a magnifying glass. Just 
look for the Cannon label!” (Part of 
an advertisement in Good Housekeep- 
ing—the magazine which “guarantees” 
to accept no misleading advertise- 
ments. ) 

Nor can it be assumed, if a manu- 
facturer makes one product which is 
of good quality for its class, that his 
other products will be good in theirs. 
The Lady Pepperell “Class A” muslin 
was the highest in quality of all mus- 
lin sheets tested (slightiy above May- 
flower and Pequot) although its rela- 
tively high price puts it distinctly out 
of the “Best Buy” class; but the “Class 
B” Pepperell Red Label, already re- 
ferred to, was far and away the worst 
sheet tested. (The Lady Pepperell 
tested for this report is in all essen- 
tials a much better sheet than the one 
tested for the March 1937 Reports.) 

Price is an equally unreliable guide 
to quality. The first two “Best Buys” 
in “Class A” muslin cost no more than 
the cheapest “Class B.” 

On the basis of initial cost divided 
by length of service, it is found that 
“Class A” muslins offer the best value. 

Next comes “Class B” muslin, then 
utility percales, and last, true per- 
cales. But CU members who pay for 
their laundry by the pound will find 
that percale sheets are by no means 
an extravagance. For the true percales 
are almost as durable as the “Class A” 
muslins and their lighter weight, as 
shown below, reduces laundering costs 
(see table on page 22). 

The points to be considered in deter- 
mining the relative value of sheets 
are: thread count, tensile strength, re- 
sistance to abrasion, weight, sizing, 
shrinkage, selvage, hems and dimen- 
sions. Herewith a consideration of each 
factor. 


Thread Count. The number of 
threads per inch in the warp (length) 
and filling (width). The appearance 
and “feel” of a sheet are largely de- 
termined by thread count, which may 
be designated in two ways: 

1. 72x68 (which means that there 
are 72 warp threads and 68 filling 
threads per inch). 

2. 140 threads per inch (which 
means that the sum of warp and filling 
threads is 140). 

The first designation is more infor- 
mative, and hence preferable. In gen- 
eral, for a given total number of 
threads per inch, a fabric having ap- 
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proximately the same number each way 
will be stronger. 

The most common counts of muslins 
range from 58x56 to 72x72. Isabel 
Wingate of New York University, 
author of “Textile Fabrics,” considers 
68x64 the lowest count for satisfactory 
wear. Nearly all the “Class B” mus- 
lins fall below this value. Specifica- 
tions used by the Federal Government 
require not less than 74x66 in the 
actual finished sheet. Labeled thread 
counts are the number originally 
woven in the sheet; in finishing proc- 
esses the original number per inch 
changes so that the final count always 
differs somewhat from the woven 
count, 

Sheets tested by CU were divided 
into four classes, with respect to thread 
count. In order of increasing quality 
and increasing cost, they line up as 
follows: 


Numper Customary Woven 


TESTED Tureap Count Crass" 

6 64x64 Low Count or 
“Class B” 
muslin 

13 72x72 High count or 
“Class A” 
muslin 

3 86x94 Fine count 
muslin or 
utility per- 
cale 

3 104x104 True percale 


* These designations correspond to trade 
usage and are based on thread count only. 
They are not government grades. 









PURE FINISH 


TRU-LABEL 


SHEETS 


FIRST QUALITY — INSPECTED 
TORN SIZE BEFORE HEMMING ——X— inches 


TENSILE STRENGTH 


WARP — Ibs. per inch FILLING —'Ibs. per inch 


THREAD COUNT 


— WARP BY —— FILLING 
WEIGHT —cz. rex save 
GIVE THE FACTS CO. MFRS. 


Honestyvitce, Anystate 


















INFORMATIVE LABEL 


. . . as suggested by the Bureau of 
Home Economics. Manufacturers’ 
labels are something else again. 


The yarn in a true percale is thin- 
ner than in a muslin, but the cotton 
fibers are longer and in general the 
yarn is more carefully twisted to im- 
prove fabric strength. Percale sheets 
are therefore smoother in appearance 
and somewhat less easily soiled; since 
they have also a much higher thread 
count, true percales are nearly as 
strong as the “Class A” muslins, which 
are, as a class, strongest of all the 
sheets. 





How Long Will Your Sheets Last? 


The table below shows the average length of service of the four classes of sheets tested, as 
well as the estimated cost per week's use, based on purchase price only and, second, on pur- 
chase price plus cost of laundering. The estimates of launderings, in the absence of really 


conclusive data, are necessarily very rough. 


And it must also be remembered that different 


methods will have very different effects on a sheet’s stamina (see text). As given here, the 
estimates are based on laundering done according to the best commercial practice. Assuming 
a change of sheets once a week, and allowing three pairs of sheets to a bed, all but the “Not 
Acceptable” brands should last for at least five years under such treatment 





Cost per Weex’s Use or SHEET 





Based on Purchase 





AVERAGE Based on 
Inttrau. Estimatep Lenctu or Purchase Price Plus Launder- 
Cost SERVICE Price ing at 9¢ per Lb. 
CLass $ (No. or LaunpErtNcs) ¢ ¢ 
“B” Muslin... .1.25 90 1.4 17 
“A” Muslin 150 120 1.3 18 
Utility 
Percale .....2.00 105 1.9 16 
True 
Percale 3.25 115 28 18 





Tensile Strength. The number of 
pounds of force required to tear apart 
the fabric. Labels should state tensile 
strength in both warp and filling di- 
rections. Tensile strength of the filling 
is especially important, for it is likely 
to be lower than the warp. Government 
specifications require a minimum of 
70 pounds each way. 

Strong bleaches decidedly shorten 
the life of a sheet. When three lengths 
of the same sheeting fabric were given 
50 launderings by three different meth- 
ods, all of them in common use by 
commercial laundries, their tensile 
strength was reduced as follows: 


Meruop or Laun- PERCENTAGE REDUCTION 


DERING In TenstLe STRENGTH 
Least severe 25% 
More severe 29% 
Most severe 50% 


Resistance to Abrasion. Tests of 
actual wear show that sheets become 
thinner with use. The central portion 
of a sheet becomes thinner than the 
edge, and wear is greatest at the part 
on which the sleeper’s shoulders lie. 
Resistance to abrasion can be used as 
a measure of the rate at which strength 
will decrease with use, and is there- 
fore an important factor in determin- 
ing general durability. 


Weight. Weight of sheets tested by 
CU varied from: 

4.1 to 4.5 oz. per sq. yd. for “Class 
B” muslin. 

4.6 to 4.9 oz. per sq. yd. for “Class 
A” muslin. 

3.8 to 3.9 oz. per sq. yd. for fine 
counts. 

3.8 to 3.9 oz. per sq. yd. for true 
percales. 

All “Class A” muslin sheets met 
government specifications of a mini- 
mum of 4.6 oz. per sq. yd. 


Sizing. The heavy material, such as 
starch or China clay, added to a fabric 
to give it body. Sizing contributes noth- 
ing to the value of the cloth, will wash 
away in the first laundering, and is 
commonly used to make poor-quality 
sheets appear smooth and even. Win- 
gate considers a sizing of less than 
1% desirable and more than 3.9% 
excessive. Excessive sizing can be de- 
tected by rubbing a corner of the sheet 
between the fingers; if a white pow- 
der sifts out, the sheet has been unduly 
sized to improve its appearance. In 
CU’s tests two of the “Class B” mus- 
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A Technical Comparison of Sheets 


“Class A" and "Class B" Muslins 





,— 





TENSILE STRENGTH 


ADJUSTED TO Score? Basen 



































PRICE OF STANDARD CONDITIONS ON QuaLity® 
81x108 THreap Count —-- REsIst- % SHRINKAGE WITHOUT 
SHEET ~ Warp Fill ANCE TO. ————~———.__ &% REGARD TO 
BranD $ Warp Fill Ibs. Ibs. Aprastion' Warp Fill Sizing Cost 
Lady Fair* (‘A 1.085 80 66 73 71 Good 6.06 0.0 et 88 
Treasure Chest* (“‘A’’) 1.087 77 65 78 77 Good 6.08 1.0 2.0 86 
Mayflower* (“‘A’’) 3.20? 75 69 80 83 Very good 5.0 1.0 0.7 95 
Fineloom* (“‘A"’).. 1.34 76 66 79 76 Very good 5.0 1.5 1.4 92 
Penco* (“‘A’’) 1.23 7 66 83 7 Fair 7.08 2.0 1.1 81 
Victoria‘ (‘A’). . 1.35 75 72 7 79 Good 4.0 2.0 3.6 86 
Utica* (“A’’) pees 1.49 7 66 86 86 Good 5.0 1.0 0.5 93 
Lady Pepperell‘ (“A")...... 1.59 76 72 81 81 Very good 5.0 1.0 0.7 7 
Fieldcrest Wearwell (“‘B’’).. 1.20 72 61 67 61 Fair 5.0 1.0 3.3 7 
Chatham (“B"’)... . ... 1.08 73 64 63 63 Fair 5.0 -0.5 4.1 72 
Fruit of the Loom* (“A"’).. 1.59 75 7 80 82 Fair 5.0 2.5 0.5 91 
Pequot* (‘A’). 1.69 75 68 7 83 Very good 1.0 2.0 0.8 95 
Ambassador* (*‘A’’) 1.67 76 67 80 79 Good 6.0° 2.0 1.6 86 
Dwight Anchor (*A’’) 1.59 74 66 84 78 Fair 6.0° 1.5 1.1 83 
Gimbel Special (‘A’) 1.79 73 66 7 68 Good 6.0° 2.5 3.2 7 
Mohawk (‘B’’)...... 1.39 70 62 68 2 Poor 5.56 4.0 0.8 66 
Truth (“B’’).......... 1.19 69 59 70 55 Poor 6.0° 4.0 3.6 61 
Cannon (“B"’). 1.39 70 60 58 57 Poor 5.5° 1.0 3.4 62 
Pepperell Red Label _ de 1.19 69 59 55 50 Poor 6.54 35 4.710 46 
_ Utility and True Percales 
Utica Nonpareil (Utility) 1.98 96 89 74 67 Good 3.5 0.0 0.7 75 
CD Tudor (True). 2.651! 105 107 70 79 Good 3.5 1.0 0.3 91 
, Pepperell Percale (L tility)... 2.14 96 89 66 67 Good 45 00 06 74 
Utica Percale (True). . 3.15 104 104 69 79 Very good 4.0 0.5 0.8 92 
Wamsutta Supercale (True) 3.95 108 104 67 78 Fair 4.0 1.0 0.0 86 
Cannon Cavalier (Utility). . 1.95 96 89 66 67 Poor 5.0 1.0 4.210 61 
Government Specifications. . 74 66 70 70 





\After two launderings. 
‘Muslins and percales scored separately. 
*Texture plus serviceability. 


‘Meets government specifications for muslin sheets. 
Cannot be bought at retail stores. 


*Includes 10¢ estimated minimum postage. 
‘Shrinkage over the 5% generally allowed. 





7 Includes 10¢ estimated minimum postage. $1.29 in retail stores. 


8 Price for 81x11244-in. 
* Indicates a stretch. 


ll Plus postage. 


sheet. 


1° Sizing over the 3.9% suggested standard. 
Can be bought over the counter. 





lins and one of the fine counts were 
sized in excess of 3.9%. 


Shrinkage. Five per cent shrinkage 
is usually considered permissible for 
sheet fabrics, although 4.5% is the 
maximum set by some authorities. In 
CU’s tests, four “Class B” muslins and 
six “Class A” muslins exceeded 5%. 


struction is preferable since chance 
use will distribute the wear. Hems 
should be lockstitched with a mini- 
mum of 14 stitches per inch, and the 
ends also should be stitched to pre- 
vent tearing. Sheets should be torn 
rather than cut from the bolt so that 
the edge will be parallel to the filling 


protect the sleeper from the bedding 
or the bedding from the sleeper. And 
continual tugging will shorten its life. 
Sheets are commonly 90, 99 or 108 
inches long. To determine the proper 
length for the average 74-inch mattress, 
consider actual requirements: 


threads and the sheet will remain Mattress length 74 in. 

Selvage. A tape selvage which looks “square” even after laundering. Mattress ends (5 in. each) 10 in. 

like a modified basket weave, is If you avoid, as you certainly Shrinkage allowance 5 in. 
stronger than a plain selvage. Hem- should, any sheet fabric inferior to Hems (labeled length is torn 

stitching definitely lessens the dura- “Class B” muslin, you are reasonably length) 5 in. 

bility of a sheet; it should never ex- certain to get a hem which is torn, not aera 

tend into the selvage. cut. (Colored hem sheets, which were 94 in. 


Hems. Most sheets have a three- 
inch hem at the top and a one-inch 
hem at the bottom; a few have two- 
inch hems at both ends. The latter con- 
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not tested, are possible exceptions to 


this rule.) 


Dimensions. A sheet which is too 
small for the bed will not adequately 


Obviously a 90-inch sheet is not 
long enough. A 99-inch sheet would 
provide a 2%%-inch tuck-in on each 
end; still better would be a 108-inch 
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length allowing 7 inches for tucking 
in or over at each end. 
Recommended sizes are: 


Bep SHEET® 
Single or twin 63” x 108” 
Three-quarters 72” x 108” 
Double 81” x 108” 
or 90” x 108” 
PILLow Case® 
21%x27” 42x36” or 42” x 3814” 
22”x 28" 25”x 36” or 25” x 3814” 


spam sheets deserve a_ little 
special inspection. Serious flaws 
in the weave decrease durability, and 
sheets with such flaws may be poor 
values even at reduced prices; on the 
other hand, oil spots or other soilage 
has little effect on serviceability. 

CU members who are interested in 
the greatest possible economy may 
want to buy sheeting by the yard; this 
method offers some saving, and any- 
one who has a nodding acquaintance 
with a sewing machine can hem a sheet 
in short order. Sears offers Lady Fair 
bleached sheeting at 90¢ for an 
81” x 108” sheet, and Lady Fair un- 
bleached sheeting at 84¢ for an 
81” x 108” sheet, whereas the finished 
bleached sheet is 98¢. Utica and Mo- 
hawk offer sheeting at prices propor- 
tionately lower than those of their fin- 
ished sheets. 

Since ultimately the relative cost of 
the muslin and percale sheets will 
depend on whether laundering is paid 
for by the piece or by the pound, mus- 
lin and percale are rated separately. 
Changes in the prices of different 
brands will naturally affect the order 
of rating. 

For all sheets tested, pillowcases 
of the same material are available. 





"Class A” and 
"Class B” Muslins 





Best Buys 


Sears’ Lady Fair* Cat. No.—1957, Win- 
ter "38-39 (Sears, Roebuck & Co.). 
98¢ plus postage. Mail order only. 
“Class A” muslin. Sheeting also avail- 
able. Tensile strength satisfactory but 
considerably below that claimed. A 
good sheet at a very low price. 


8 Torn size before hemming. 


Ward’s Treasure Chest* Cat. No.—9869, 
Winter '38-'39 (Montgomery Ward & 
Co.). 98¢ plus postage. $1.29 in retail 
stores. “Class A” muslin. Weight en- 
tirely adequate but below that claimed. 
Like the Lady Fair, a good sheet at a 
very low price. 


Mayflower (distrib. R. H. Macy & Co., 
NYC). $1.25 for 81x112%-in. sheet. 
“Class A” muslin. An excellent sheet 
very reasonably priced. 


Also Acceptable 


(Listed in approximate order of merit 
based on the price given; higher or lower 
price would change a sheet’s relative 
position. ) 


Fineloom (distrib. Lit Bros., Philadel- 
phia). $1.34. “Class A” muslin. 


(J. C. Penney stores). $1.23. 
“Class A” muslin. Shrinkage in warp 
7%—largest of all sheets tested. 


Victoria (John Wanamaker, NYC and 
Philadelphia). $1.35. “Class A” mus- 


lin. 


Penco 


Utica (Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, 


Utica, N. Y.). $1.49. “Class A” 
muslin. 
Lady Pepperell (Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Biddeford, Me.). $1.59. “Class A” 


muslin. Highest quality of all muslin 
sheets tested; slightly higher than 
Mayflower and Pequot. 


Fieldcrest Wearwell (Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago). $1.20. Best value of the 


“Class B” muslins. 
Chatham “64” Square Specification 
(Chatham Mfg. Co., NYC). $1.08. 
“Class B” muslin. Sizing slightly 


greater than 3.9% standard. 


Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of the Loom 
Mills, NYC). $1.59. “Class A” muslin. 


Pequot (Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
Salem, Mass.). $1.69. “Class A” mus- 
lin. Same quality as Mayflower which 
sells for $1.25, hence a poorer buy. 


Ambassador (Associated Merchandising 
Corp., NYC). $1.67. “Class A” muslin. 


Dwight Anchor (Nashua Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.). $1.59. “Class A” muslin. 


Gimbel Special (Gimbel Bros., NYC). 
$1.79. Poorest value of all “Class A” 


*In ordering from mail-order houses, if 
you want to be sure of what you get, it 
is important to specify that you will accept 
no substitute for merchandise ordered. CU 
has been informed by several of its members 
that “equivalent” merchandise was substi- 
tuted in orders. 


muslins. Tensile strength considerably 
below that claimed. 


Mohawk (Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Utica, N. Y.). $1.39. “Class B” 


muslin, 


Not Acceptable 


Truth (Pacific Mills, NYC). $1.19. 
“Class B” muslin. Tensile strength 
low. Resistance to abrasion poor. 


Cannon (Cannon Mills, NYC). $1.39. 
“Class B” muslin. Tensile strength 
low. Resistance to abrasion poor. 


Pepperell Red Label (Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Biddeford, Me.). $1.19. “Class B” 
muslin. Tensile strength lowest of all 
sheets tested—10% lower than next 


poorest. Resistance to abrasion poor. 
4.7% sizing, highest of all sheets 
tested. 





Utility and True Percales 





Best Buys 


Utica Nonpareil (Utica & Mohawk Cot- 
ton Mills, Utica, N. Y.). $1.98. Utility 
percale. 


CD Tudor °38 Cat. No.—4232-4 (Coop- 
erative Distributors, NYC). $2.35 plus 
postage for 72x108-in. size; $2.95 for 
90x108-in. size. 81x108-in. size not 
listed. True percale. Can be bought 
over the counter. 


Also Acceptable 


(Listed in approximate order of merit 
based on the price given; higher or 
lower price would change a sheet’s rela- 
tive position.) 


Pepperell Percale (Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Biddeford, Me.). $2.14. Utility per- 


cale. 


Utica Percale (Utica & Mohawk Cotton 
Mills, Utica, N. Y.). $3.15. True per- 
cale. Highest quality of all sheets 
tested. Higher priced than CD Tudor, 
only very slightly higher quality. 


Wamsutta Supercale (Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass.). $3.95. True per- 
cale. Higher priced than Utica Percale 
and CD Tudor, and not so good 


quality. 
Not Acceptable 


Cannon Cavalier (Cannon Mills, NYC). 
$1.95. Utility percale. Resistance to 
abrasion poor. Sizing excessive, espe- 
cially for this grade sheet. 
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Textiles—the "Sick Giant" 


HE textile industry is one of Amer- 

ica’s largest, yet it has long been 
known as the “sick giant.” In produc- 
tion, this giant’s “illness” is partially 
manifested by a tremendous excess ca- 
pacity of equipment which stands idle 
the greater part of the year. In their 
classic study, “Labor and Textiles,” 
Dunn and Hardy point out that in 
woolen textile production alone “there 
is enough . . . machinery in this coun- 
try to produce during any given period 
nearly three times as many yards as 
can be sold.” 

In cotton textiles (among which 
sheets, our primary concern here, are 
included) this unhealthy excess capa- 
city is no less marked. In his study, 
“Wages in Cotton-Goods Manufactur- 
ing,” published by the U. S. Dep’t of 
Labor, A. F. Hinrichs states that from 
1921-22 to date “there has not been a 
year with less than 1,200,000 spindles 
idle throughout the year and in some 
years there have been 4,000,000 idle.” 
Consumers, of course, must pay for the 
original cost and maintenance of this 
idle equipment in increased prices for 
the products of the utilized equipment. 

But idle equipment is only one of the 
many symptoms of the giant’s illness. 
Another—of great pertinence to the 
consumer—is “anarchy in distribu- 
tion,” to use Dunn and Hardy’s apt 
phrase. “We find a maze of crossed 
lines,” they write, “running from mill 
to wholesaler, broker, commission 
house, converter, jobber, chain or de- 
partment store and ‘independent’ re- 
tailer. . . . Every agency is out to get 
a maximum profit regardless of what 
happens to the others. In the 
general confusion the mills are bound 
to turn out more goods than these vari- 
ous parasitical intermediaries can dis- 
tribute even with their common meth- 
ods of price cutting, ‘shading prices,’ 
‘inside discounts,’ and ‘distress sell- 


S °” 


ing 


HH’ the textile giant’s illness affects 
textile labor was graphically de- 
scribed by the Hon. Henry Ellenbogen, 
member of the House Committee on 
Labor, who made the following state- 
ment in connection with the hearings 
on the National Textile Act, H.R. 9072, 
“A Bill to Rehabilitate and Stabilize 
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Labor Conditions in the Textile Indus- 
try of the United States. . . .” 


The tremendous excess capacity of the 
textile industry has brought about con- 
stantly recurring periods of overproduction. 
These in turn have caused periodic break- 
downs of the price structure, frequent and 
extensive suspensions of operation, periodic 
wage cuts, strikes and frequent and long 
periods of unemployment. 

The textile industry employs over a 
million people. They have been among the 
most exploited of any industrial group. 
Driven by falling prices, due to overpro- 
duction, the textile operator has tried to 
meet competition by obtaining lower costs 
of operation at the expense of labor. In 
many cases unscrupulous employers have 
lowered wages of men and women to such 
levels that they had to be supplemented 
by Federal and State relief payments. 
They have exploited children at miserable 
wages and extended the hours of work by 
the well-known “stretch-out” system. . . . 
These million textile workers have not 
been able to do their part in our system 
of economic production. They have not 
been able to be the customers which our 
industries need... . 

If minimum wage and labor standards 
are established below which no manufac- 
turer can go, one of the major unfair 
competitive practices will have been re- 
moved from the textile industry, and it 
will be well on its way to stabilization. 


CTUAL annual wage figures intro- 
duced into the testimony by union 
officials and economists point up Con- 
gressman Ellenbogen’s charges. They 
present the background of facts which 
contributed to the enactment of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


AVERAGE 
AVERAGE ANNUAL 
ANNUAL WacES Waces ALL 
YEAR Cotton Goops MANUFACTURING 
1919 $798 $1,162 
1921 772 1,181 
1923 816 1,254 
1931 666 1,102 
1933 570 869 


How vital to the textile worker are 
the minimum scales established by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (25¢ per 
hour for a 44-hour week, rising to 40¢ 
per hour for a 40-hour week by 1946) 
is indicated in a Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics survey of 89,000 representative 
cotton-goods workers. Mr. Hinrichs 
reports thus on the survey’s findings: 


Out of the total 89,000 workers, 8.3% 
earned less than 25¢ an hour and 18.8% 
earned less than 30¢ an hour in August 
1938. . The greatest concentration of 
earnings occurred within the limits of 30¢ 
but less than 35¢, 31.4% of the workers 
falling within this 5-cent range of earnings. 
There was a further 19.1% of the workers 


earning 35¢ but less than 40¢. Thus only 
slightly more than one-quarter of the 
workers in the cotton-textile industry aver- 
aged 40¢ or more in August 1938. 

The workers shown as earning less than 
25¢ in August 1938 will obviously be 
affected by the 25¢ standard of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act on October 24. This 
involves 1% of the skilled workers, 7% of 
the ‘semiskilled, and approximately 20% 
of the unskilled workers. |Our italics] 


Te the textile employer regards 
the fate of his employees with little 
sympathy has been widely documented. 
The following testimony heard before 
the House Committee on Labor is more 
than typical: 

Mr. Wood (Member of the House Com- 
mittee on Labor): this $12 and $13 
minimum in the South that prevailed under 
N.R.A., according to your statement, 
brought the wages up 100%, and they must 


have been paying $6 or $7 a week down 
there? 


Mr. Gilbert (Secretary of the Southern 
States Industrial Council): Yes; they 
were, Mr. Congressman. 


Mr. Wood: Do you think it necessary 
for any industry to survive in this country 
by paying $6 or $7 a week to men of 
families . 


Mr. Gilbert: It was necessary. 


Mr. Wood: Do you think it is the Ameri- 
can standard of living? 


Mr. Gilbert: No; I do not think that is 
the American standard of living, Mr. Con- 
gressman, but it was a standard that pre- 
vailed at that time in the South, and people 
who received that wage were very well 
satisfied, and were living. 

Apparently the textile workers didn’t 
know they were “satisfied,” because 
only two years previously they had 
gone out in a nation-wide strike led by 
the United Textile Workers (now the 
Textile Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee). This strike, then the largest single 
strike ever to take place in the country, 
involved 475,000 workers in 22 States 
who went out to obtain living wages, 
better working conditions and union 
recognition. The strikers were sub- 
jected to nation-wide violence. Fifteen 
thousand National Guardsmen, thou- 
sands of police and sheriff's deputies 
were mobilized against them. Thirteen 
strikers, two sympathizers and two 
spectators were killed. Twenty-five 
thousand textile workers were per- 
manently black-listed by the industry. 

Among the grievances listed by the 
textile workers are: (1) the stretch- 
out (speed-up); (2) the company 
towns and company stores which hold 
a large proportion of textile workers 
in virtual peonage; (3) the inadequate 
or completely absent medical care; 
(4) the malnutrition and accompany- 
ing dietary diseases such as rickets and 











pellagra; (5) the wretched housing 
and lack of sanitary conditions; (6) 
the lack of schooling facilities and the 
presence of a cultural barrenness alle- 
viated only by the educational activi- 
ties of the unions; (7) the racial ani- 
mosities between Negro and _ white, 
native and foreign-born, fostered by 
mill officials, South and North; (8) 
the terrorization and persecution of 
union organizers and members. 


u has not been able to learn the 

labor conditions under which the 
brands of sheets rated in this issue of 
the Reports are manufactured. Our 
attempt to provide consumers with 
such labor information was hampered 
by our inability to learn where many 
well-known brands of sheets are manu- 
factured. In many cases, of course, the 
brand name is merely a retail con- 
venience—the distributor may obtain 
his sheets from a number of mills, any 
of which will manufacture according 
to size and quality specifications sup- 
plied by him. 

Though the Textile Workers Organ- 
izing Committee (CIO) now has in 
its ranks 450,000 of the industry’s mil- 
lion and more workers, it does not yet 
have contracts with many of the mills 
manufacturing sheets. It does have 
members working in the greater pro- 
portion of them." 


* The “Labor Fact Book (ITV)” states that 
“The Textile Workers Organizing Committee 
estimated that it had won [pay] increases 
totaling $1,200,000 a week 
bers] 


[for its mem- 





Shopping 
the Department Stores 


A consumer's guide to January and February sales 


HE retail trade itself has estimated 
‘Tae up to 80% of all customers 
mistrust the advertising of department 
stores. CU is not surprised. For fraud 
is as flagrant and frequent in depart- 
ment store advertising as it is in other 
fields; and, taken together, the depart- 
ment stores of the country put more 
money into the scramble for the con- 
sumer’s interest than almost any other 
group of advertisers. 

But the consumer is defeating his 
own ends if he views all department 
store promotions with dark suspicion 
and makes no distinctions. If there 
are many fake “sales” staged only to 
increase the store owner's business, 
there are also true sales at which re- 
tailers offer goods at real markdowns. 
If certain products at certain times are 
fraudulently passed off as bargains, 
other products at other times are really 
apt to be such. The wise consumer 
must distinguish the wheat from the 
chaff, the honest sale from the false 
“special.” 

Three fundamental facts about de- 
partment store selling methods help 
the consumer to do this. 





SAVE ‘1.97 










Loose pillow-back CHAIR 
and OTTOMAN 


because we bought two carloads! 


22.98 


USUALLY WOULD BE 34.95 


We had to buy two carloads to art 
the prive so low! Lustrous friezette _ 
or tapestry coverings . . plain or pat- 
terned. Noatice the restrained cary” 
ing on both pieces. The chair's pil- 
low back can be titned and fluffed 
because it's, loo, Come earl 











LOOK BEFORE YOU BUY 


Manufacturers have been known to lose money on.one chair, or a dozen . . . 
but two carloads! Tsk! Tsk! This type of promotional merchandise is commonly 
made to price specifications. (Advertisements accompanying this article are 
taken from January 1938 papers. Comments apply to them only as types.) 
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One is that department store adver- 
tising has become standardized; the 
same principles, and even 
catch phrases are used by most stores 
throughout the country. 

The second is that department stores, 
unlike national advertisers, imitate suc- 


layouts, 


cessful advertisements of previous sea- 
sons; 1939 promotions will be little 
more than carbon copies of past plans, 
with 
added to stimulate jaded readers. 

The third fact is that every month of 
the year in the department store busi- 
ness is marked by traditional special 
promotions: “October 
“August Fur Sales,” “Spring Cleaning 
Sales,” plus a host of “Anniversary 
Sales,” “Founder’s Days” and the like. 

In short, department store selling 
tends to fall into more or less set pat- 
terns. It remains for the consumer to 
know some of the ins and outs of them. 
And toward this end, CU’s editorial 
staff, in collaboration with consultants 
in the retail trade. has prepared the 
following notes to help CU members 
through the maze of January and 
February promotions. 


minor variations and novelties 


Coat Sales,” 


ppc January and February are 
normally slow months, the retail 
merchant will then dust off his fanciest 
tricks and trot out his shiniest superla- 
tives in an effort to boost 
“Clearance Sales.” “White 
“Baby Sales,” and special promotions 
for housewares. furniture and rugs, 
toiletries and cosmetics are ballyhooed 
from one side of the country to the 
other. 

In a high percentage of his adver- 
tisements during this period the mer- 
chant will feature comparative prices. 
You'll recognize them by some such 
phrase as “Regularly $6.50,” “Made to 
Sell for $3.75," “Usually $20,” &c. 
The merchant’s powers of imagination 
are here most apt to go wild. Take 
these comparative price claims with at 
least four grains of salt. 
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business. 
Sales.” 
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Particularly watch out for such 
claims on unfamiliar or unbranded 
merchandise. Numerous items of this 
sort have been created simply to add 
weight to the retailer’s sale advertising. 
Whenever possible ask to see the manu- 
facturer’s catalog or price list in order 
to check the “regular” price. No hon- 
est retailer should refuse to show these 
to you. 

Many of the larger manufacturers 
of branded merchandise reduce prices 
to dispose of offerings during January 
and February. Some will offer dis- 
continued styles; others will be liqui- 
dating surplus stock; in some cases it 
may be the manufacturer’s trade prac- 
tice to offer slight price concessions to 
help the retailer stimulate business. 

If you can assure yourself that there 
has been a bona fide reduction, and if 
you can plan your purchases of such 
items so that you won’t have to buy 
them again for a year, you may be able 
to figure a sizable saving into your 
annual budget. 


osT stores end their fiscal year on 

January 31; final inventories oc- 
cur as a rule around January 28. For 
a clean bill of financial health, shelves 
must be cleared of surplus Fall and 
Winter merchandise. This is the time 
when the retailer has to mark down his 
goods most—and when the consumer 
can really save money. 

Watch for listings of “limited quan- 
tities,” “broken assortments” and “in- 
complete size ranges.” The merchant 
takes his biggest markdowns on just 
such “odd lots.” By the same token 
be wary of “bargains” offered in com- 
plete size ranges and in unlimited 
quantity. They are very apt to be 
fakes. 

Beware, too, of any unusually large 
advertisement for one or two items. 
Whenever a merchant publishes such 
an advertisement you can be sure that 
he is making a substantial markup; 
otherwise he could not afford the ad- 
yertising cost. You can place greater 
reliance on clearance advertisements 
that feature dozens of items with each 
one covered in a few lines of small 
type. Generally this formula holds 
true: “The bigger the markdown the 
smaller the type.” 

Especially important in this period 
of “White Sales” is the old problem of 
getting the truth about fiber content. 
Since organized consumers began 
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pressing for action on this problem, 
and since the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion issued its rules for rayon identi- 
fication (see January 1938 Reports), 
textile manufacturers have included 
more facts on their labels. The issue 
is still side-stepped, however, to a con- 
siderable extent. 

The law compels the merchant to 
tell the truth in his newspaper adver- 
tising; but once the consumer steps 
inside his doors, she encounters eva- 
sion and deception. Signs are mis- 
leading, labels are scarce and sales- 
clerks are uninformed. 

The way to get full information is 
to insist that the clerk write all the 
facts about rayon, wool, linen or cot- 
ton content on the face of the sales- 
check—with percentages whenever 
such figures are important. Since most 
stores neglect the technical education 
of their employees, the clerk may plead 
ignorance. In such cases, insist that 
she consult the buyer, assistant buyer 
or any other responsible executive for 
complete information. A store execu- 
tive will hesitate before writing false 
information on a salescheck. 





MEN’S 
OVERCOAT 


CLEARANCE 
19.94 


29.00 


Macy's gives 1938 @ rousing send-off, gives you a chance to make 
a memorable overcoat buy. Savings as big as 20.00 a coat are yours 
for the taking in this smashing clearance. Choose from a notable 
array of well-styled, well-tailored, single and double-breasted over- 
coats in warm, handsome fabrics, But get to Macy's early . . . 
Quantities are limited. 


212 
originally 
this season 


29.50 





198 
originally 
this season 
39.50 and 

49.50 





YOU'RE UKELY TO SAVE 


No pictures . no wasted space 

. « « limited quantities indicate that 

the store has probably taken a sizeable 
markdown on these items. 





Clearance of Apparel 





Greatest Opportunities for Sav- 
ings: 

Women’s Fall dresses and sports- 
wear, because this “style” merchan- 
dise decreases in value (to the retailer ) 
as the Spring season begins. Unless he 
stimulates sales by drastic markdowns 
in January and February, he may not 
realize 10 cents on the dollar in May 
or June. Look for conservative, classic 
styles that will not be out-of-date next 
Fall. 

Women’s Fall shoes, because differ- 
ent colors, leathers and styles are fea- 
tured for Spring. Retailers take big 
markdowns on suede shoes, Fall colors 
like brown and wine, high-style novel- 
ties. Many basement stores feature 
sales of discontinued numbers in Enna 
Jettick, Walkover and other familiar 
brands. Most of these represent au- 
thentic savings. There are few mark: 
downs on classic arch-support models 
such as nurses’, or gypsy oxfords. 


Women’s sport coats, because, since 
many of these are interlined, or fea- 
ture Fall colors and fabrics, the re- 
tailer cannot offer them for Spring 
wear and next Fall he must offer the 
newest style. Many of them are also 
marked down because the size assort- 
ment has been broken. 


Women’s expensive robes and under- 
wear, because the store usually has 
plenty of them left over from Christ- 
mas. Look for lavishly trimmed, “gift- 
type” merchandise, for odd lots or 
broken assortments that obviously have 
been in stock for several months. 

Women’s “woolie” undies, because 
many manufacturers will close out 
huge quantities of surplus stock before 
the Spring thaw. 

Men’s higher-priced furnishings, be- 
cause there are plenty of shirts, pa- 
jamas, robes and sweaters left over 
from Christmas. Most of them are in 
broken assortments. 

Men’s overcoats and Fall suits, par- 
ticularly in higher-priced lines. Watch 
for broken size ranges, and look at 
tags for “cross-out” of previous price. 


You're Less Likely to Save On: 


Cotton dresses. The season is just 
beginning in February and March. 
Few retailers or manufacturers are 
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stuck with overstock. Beware of huge 
sales of “10,000 New, Spring Cot- 
tons”; you'll get no more value than 
the price. 


Inexper:sive fur coats. Many of these 
are made up especially for January 
Sale., to give the impression of a 
clearance. You'll recognize advertise- 
ments for such by large space, com- 
plete size ranges. 


Inexpensive unbranded women’s un- 
derwear. Many items in this line are 
made especially for January Sales, and 
are manufactured to fit the price. 
Maker and retailer both get their usual 
markup. 

Inexpensive men’s shirts. Large 
quantities, featuring full size and color 
assortments, are often made up especi- 
ally for January Sales. 

Inexpensive men’s suits. These, like 
shirts, are often made up in quantity 
for the sales. 





"White” Sales 





Greatest Opportunities for Sav- 
ings: 

Branded sheets and cases, because 
the “White Sale” tradition has com- 
pelled manufacturers to offer price 
concessions to the stores for January 
(they make up the difference on mer- 
chandise sold during the balance of 
the year at higher prices). 

Higher-priced towels, especially ad- 
vertised brands. Towel manufacturers 
have been forced to operate in the 
same manner as sheet people. Most 
reliable bargains will be found in the 
most expensive lines. 

Branded all-wool blankets, on which 
a fixed retail price exists throughout 
the year (check with published price 
lists or national advertisements). Look 
for wool content, size, weight and other 
facts on label. 


Women’s branded slips. Subject to 
special reductions for January Sales. 


You're Less Likely to Save On: 


Inexpensive terry towels, even 
though they bear the most famous ad- 
vertised names. Unfortunately, the 
most reputable makers frequently make 
up huge lots of towels especially for 
January Sales. Most cheap “sale” 
towels are thin, loosely woven, mis- 
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shapen, and generally unsatisfactory. 
Your best protection in buying terry 
towels which have not been tested is to 
see and feel them. 


Inexpensive wool and cotton blank- 
ets, most of which are unbranded or 
identified by meaningless names. Many 
blankets are made up especially for 
“sales.” 

Imported linens, because standards 
of manufacture are subject to constant 
change. Much important merchandise 
is made up especially to American 
stores’ orders, and to price. 

Bedspreads. Although there are a 
few reputable brands (among higher- 
priced spreads) their makers seldom 
grant price concessions for sales. Con- 
sequently, many “sale” bedspreads are 
unbranded. Either the “regular price” 
is misrepresented or the quality has 
been cheapened to make the special 
price possible. The same principles 
apply to comforts. 





Furniture and Rugs 





Greatest Opportunities for Sav- 
ings: 


Odd lots, whether furniture or rugs. 
Look for advertisements that feature 
one, two or three of a kind. Don’t 
neglect a sale of the store’s own floor 
samples. They may be nicked or 









— REGULARLY 15 v0 


but not in every style. 
REGULAR STYLES #5 10 '6 











PROBABLY AUTHENTIC 


Small space . . . known name and 

price . . . broken size range help 

you to recognize authentic values in 
“discontinued styles.” 










scratched, but a cabinetmaker can al- 
ways fix that. 


Branded rugs, especially broadloom 
advertised as “irregular” or “beam- 
marked”; in many cases the merchan- 
dise is perfect. Manufacturers burdened 
with surplus yardage, in order not to 
depress the value of the advertised 
name, often stamp a whole lot “irregu- 
lar” and dispose of it at a reduced 
price. 

Linoleum-type rugs in discontinued 
patterns. Be sure to check the alleged 
“regular” price against manufacturer’s 
published catalog. 


You're Less Likely to Save On: 
Special purchases of bedroom and 


living room suites,’ because practically 
all “sale” furniture is made to order 
for the store. It seldom is surplus stock 
on which the maker has had to take 
a loss. When you read that “150 Maple 
Bedroom Suites, $98 Value” are going 
on sale at $59, you can be sure some- 
one is exaggerating. 

Imitation Oriental rugs. Most “sale” 
items are made up specially to fit the 
buyers’ price requirements. Manufac- 
turer and retailer alike take advantage 
of the average consumer’s ignorance 
of rug construction. 

Cheap linoleum-type floor covering. 
Though many promotions of rugs and 
yard goods claim remarkable savings, 
much of the merchandise is unreliable. 
Most of this cheap “felt-base” floor 
covering fails to give satisfactory wear. 





Toiletries and Cosmetics 





Greatest Opportunities for Sav- 
ings: 

Branded soaps. Many stores buy 
huge quantities of good, inexpensive 
soap for January Sales and sell it at 
low prices. Try to estimate your soap 
needs for the coming year, and stock 
up with enough to last until the next 
January Sale. 


Branded sanitary products, sanitary 


Probably no other department in a store 
practices more deception, more false adver- 
tising, more actual dishonesty than the furni- 
ture department. Very few makers have any 
“consumer reputation” to protect. Privately, 
the furniture magnates are quite proud of 
the way they substitute inferior woods in 
parts that don’t show, so that “nobody 
notices the difference,” not even the depart- 
ment store buyer! 
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FOR MISSES AND SHORTER WOMEN 


A PARADE OF COAT HITS 


IN A SENSATIONAL 


SALE! ele 


MADE TO SELL FOR 89.95 Te s1¢0 
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READ THIS ONE TWICE 


Copy in this ad claimed that the coats 

were “made to order” for this sale. 

How, then, were they “made to sell for 
$89.95 to $100”? 


napkins, shields, &c. It has become 
standard practice for manufacturers to 
plan special promotional events in 
cooperation with retailers, featuring 
lowered prices. Obviously, this mer- 
chandise offers little opportunity for 
“skimping” which will not be detected. 

Cosmetics. Many big manufacturers 
offer price concessions during January 
to stimulate business and clear their 
warehouses. Of course, a chemical 
analysis might inform you that the jar 
of “Blank’s Wonder Cream,” regularly 
$2.50, which will go on sale at $1 (for 
one week only!) really is worth 19¢! 


Toilet tissues. Many stores feature 
their own brand at a special price. 
These promotions are often authentic. 


You're Less Likely to Save On: 


Sales that omit comparative prices, 
because the store that runs a January 
Sale of toiletries without claiming re- 
ductions is probably trying to ride on 
the bandwagon, persuading customers 
to stock up their medicine chests at the 
regular prices. Don’t buy vitamin prod- 
ucts or other similar “health” products 
without a doctor’s advice. 
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The Government Outlaws Aminopyrine 


. . . but users of pain remedies must still watch for it 


N announcement made by the 
Food & Drug Administration to 
patent medicine manufacturers that 
preparations containing aminopyrine 
will be considered actionable under 
the new Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act is welcome news to consum- 
ers. For, to quote the announcement: 
“There is now no doubt that this drug 
has been responsible for numerous 
deaths in the United States.” 

This fact has been recognized for 
so long that it should in no way sur- 
prise the manufacturers of Pyramidon, 
Midol, Hexin, Lydia Pinkham’s Tab- 
lets and many other such pain 
remedies: But so long as the govern- 
ment was powerless under the old law 
to take action, they allowed no concern 
for public welfare to interfere with 
the profits from the sale of their 
dangerous preparations. 

Consumers Union some time ago 
warned its members of the dangerous 
nature of pain and headache remedies 
containing aminopyrine (see CU Re- 
ports, April 1937). The drug pro- 
duces in people who are sensitive to it 
a serious and frequently fatal disease 
called agranulocytosis, which is char- 
acterized by destruction of the white 
blood cells. 

According to Dr. Roy R. Kracke’s 
report to the last annual session of 
the American Medical Association, the 
amount of aminopyrine is of little 
importance to a person sensitive to it 
—agranulocytosis may be caused by 
even a single dose. It is also known 
that people who have taken amino- 
pyrine over a long period with seem- 
ingly no ill effects may suddenly de- 
velop a sensitivity to it. 

In this country agranulocytosis was 
practically unknown before 1922. The 
disease became increasingly prevalent 
until, in the 3-year period preceding 
1934, it was the known cause of more 
than 1,500 deaths. During the past 
few years the number of cases has 
somewhat decreased because, as Dr. 
Kracke suggests, aminopyrine has been 
used more cautiously by the medical 
profession. But, he warns, “the dis- 
ease will not disappear as long as the 


public is able to purchase this drug 
over the counter in drugstores.” 

A recent study made in Denmark 
confirms the fact that the prevalence 
of agranulocytosis closely parallels 
the increase in the use of aminopyrine. 
There were practically no cases of the 
disease in that country before the use 
of aminopyrine was begun. Subse- 
quently, the number of cases gradually 
increased, the peak being reached in 
1934. The use of the drug has been 
abandoned since that time and the 
disease has by now practically dis- 
appeared. 

Because of limited funds and per- 
sonnel, it will obviously be a long- 
time process for the Food & Drug 
Administration to end the sale of pain 
remedies containing aminopyrine. 
Furthermore, Federal officials are 
powerless to take action against a 
product manufactured and sold within 
the borders of one State. 

Consumers must in large measure 
protect themselves against this men- 
ace. Use no pain remedy the formula 
of which is unknown. Avoid the fol- 
lowing preparations which are among 
the best known of the numerous medi- 


cines reported to contain amino- 

pyrine :* 

Allonal Kalms 

Amidol Lydia Pinkham’s 

Amido-Neonal Tablets 

Amidos Midol 

Amidoval Mylin 

Am-Phen-Al Neonal Com- 

Ampydin pound 

Amytal Com- Neurodyne 
pound Nod 

Compral Phenamidol 

Cibal gine Phen-Amy-Caps 

Eu Med Pyramidon 

Gardan Pyraminal 

Gynalgos Seequit 

Hexin Yeast-Vite 


* Patent medicine manufacturers may, of 
course, change the formula of their products 
at will, and without notice. It is possible 
that some of those now producing amino- 


pyrine remedies will substitute another drug 


in view of the recent announcement by the 
F&DA. This does not mean, however, that a 
drug which is safe for self-medication will 
necessarily be substituted. 
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| 

Please send me back copies as indi- | 

cated. I enclose: | 

C] $1 for all 1936 issues. | 

[] $1.50 for all 1937 issues. 
[] $2.50 for all 1938 issues. 

C] $6 for all issues plus two binders. | 

CJ $.75 for the following five issues | 

(issues published since June 1938 

not included in this offer): 

| 

| 
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Back Issues—Low Prices 


Partial contents of all CU Reports 
published through Dec. 1938. 


MAY, 1936— Hosiery, 
Soaps, Milk, Toothbrushes. 


FUNE—vegetadic Soup, Vegetable Seeds, Anacin, 
Baume Bengue. 


FUL Y—vsecd Cars, Travel, Cooperative Distributors. 


AU G.— Heating Equipment, Hosiery (higher priced), 
Bread, Laundry Soaps, Coney Island (bacterial tests). 


SEPT .—Shoes, Tires, Whiskies, Hot-Water Bottles, 
Rubbers. 


Alka-Seltzer, Toilet 


OCT .— Dentitrices, Men’s Shirts, Coal and Oil, 
Brandies, Gins, Rums & Cordials. 


NOV .—Children’s Shoes, Electric Toasters, Baking 
Powder, Wines. 

DEC.—Vacuum Cleaners, Mineral Oil Nose Drops, 
Electric trons, Fountain Pens, Blankets, Tomato Juice. 
JAN.-FER., 1937—WMen's Suits, Shaving 
Aids, Hand Lotions, Maple Syrup. 

MARCH —sheets, Face Powders, Flour, Canned 
Asparagus & Cherries. 

APRIL—Aminopyrine, Cold Cream, Men's Shirts. 
MAY—tTrailers, Washing Machines, Constipation. 
JUNE—targe Cameras, Sanitary Napkins, Consti- 
pation. 

JULY —wMiniature Cameras, Fans, ice Boxes, Con- 
stipation. 


AUG.-SEPT .—ice Cream, Photographic Equip- 
ment, inner Tubes, Fish Baits, Raincoats, Electric 
Clocks, Constipation. 


OCT .— Auto Radios, Cereals, Heating Equipment, 
Constipation. 





NOV .— Anti-Freezes, Portable Typewriters, Men's 
Hats, Constipation (concluded), Sewing Machines. 


DEC.— Elec. Shavers, Lipsticks, Cigars, Toys, 
Radios. 

JAN. 1DBB—tisic & Rayon Stockings, Men's 
Shorts, Batteries, Vitamins. 

FEB.— i938 Automobiles (ratings), Vitamins A & D. 
MARCH— Coffee, Razor Biades, (Gillette type), 


Mechanical Pencils, Depilatories, Women's Shorts, 
Vaewum Cleaners (three models). 
APRIL—tuna Fish, Electric Ranges, Electric 


Heating Pads, Mattresses, Radio Antennas. 


MAY—Permanent Waves, Waffle trons, Razor Blades 
(Gem type), Canned Peas & Apricots, Bicycles & 
Velocipedes, Bedsprings. 

JIU NE—bdog Foods, Refrigerators, Canned Fruits & 
String Beans, Men's Handkerchiefs, Cleansing Tissues. 


FIULY—Cigarettes, Sundurn Preventives, Sunglasses, 
Gasoline, Motor Oils. 


AU G.—Coca-Cola, Catsup, New Cameras & Equip- 
ment, Sneakers, Furs. 


SEPT .— Men's Shirts, Shampoos, Children’s Shoes, 
Furnaces & Boilers. 


OCT .—Alkalizers, Auto Tires, Food 
Cleaning, Off Burners, Coal Stokers. 


NOV .— Infant Foods, Anti-Freezes, Razors, Alkaliz- 
ers, Auto Heaters, Snowsuilts, Cocoa, Oil Heaters. 


DEC.—Shavers, 1939 Autos (preliminary), Pens, 
Marmalades, 1939 Radios, Leather Gloves, Blankets. 
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"Here at last is a book...” 


Dr. Walter Alvarez reviews "Our Common Ailment" 


— the bitterest critics of Con- 
sumers Union are the makers of 
patent medicines. And among these 
none complains louder than those who 
turn out the cathartics and laxatives for 
which the American public pays mil- 
lions of dollars every year. 

In 1937 CU drew the special ire of 
these nostrum-vendors with its series 
of articles on the causes, nature and 
treatment of constipation, written for 
the Reports by Dr. Harold Aaron, 
CU’s Medical Adviser. Commercial 
laxatives and cathartics did not fare 
well at the point of Dr. Aaron’s lucid 
pen, And their makers grilled CU for 
breakfast regularly every morning, 
meanwhile denouncing the whole or- 
ganization as a know-nothing. 

CU members thought differently. 
Many letters were received in praise 
of the articles along with numerous 
requests for more along similar lines. 

In October Dr. Aaron’s articles— 
greatly expanded and incorporating 
much new material—appeared in book 
form (“Our Common Ailment,” Dodge 
Publishing Co., NYC). Written and in- 
tended for laymen, the book was 
promptly and_ enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by medical men themselves, 
among them Dr. Walter Cannon, 
famed professor of physiology at Har- 
vard Medical School. 

Last month Dr. Aaron’s work re- 
ceived a further and unusual (for a 
popular health book) tribute. In the 
authoritative American Journal of 
Digestive Diseases it was reviewed at 
length by Dr. Walter Alvarez of the 
Mayo Clinic, editor of the Journal 
and one of the world’s leading special- 
ists. 

In the belief that CU members will 
be interested in this review, and in the 
hope that the patent-medicine fra- 
ternity may learn something from it, 
CU herewith reprints it in full, with 
the permission of Dr. Alvarez. 


ERHAPS the commonest of those 
dysfunctions of the body that come 
with civilization is constipation. Be- 
cause of it millions of men and 
women today are dosing themselves 
regularly with laxatives, purgatives, 


and indigestible oils and gums. Some 
who have the digestion of an ostrich 
get along fairly well; others who have 
a more sensitive intestine are in 
trouble all the time. We of the med- 
ical profession are not always very 
helpful. Too often we run to fads: the 
physician who has some favorite lax- 
ative prescribes it for every patient, 
and those physicians who now pre- 
scribe a rough diet or some mixture 
of gum and oil commonly threaten 
with dire disaster any patient who 
dares to use an enema or a mild lax- 
ative. Few physicians today seem to 
know or to face two facts: One, that 
the treatment for constipation must be 
fitted to the individual, and the other, 
that what works for a patient one week 
may not work at all the next week. 

Under these circumstances, people 
need more help, and many need a 
book which will explain many things, 
answer many questions, and combat 
much false information and belief. 
Here at last is a book by a sane, well- 
informed writer who has supplied the 
three things so much desired. He tells 
of the causes of constipation and of 
the difference between the mythical 
high and low enemas. He shows up 
the buncombe in modern campaigns 
for alkalinization of the body or for 
fastening on baby a life-time purgative 
habit (she will cry for it); and he 
routs the bogeys of auto-intoxication, 
spastic colitis and ptosis. 

Although written primarily for a 
lay audience, it is well worth reading 
by medical men and even by consult- 
ing gastro-enterologists. Many could 
profit from the lessons it teaches, and 
many would be much interested to 
learn facts about the composition of 
the various gummy substances and 
laxatives. Every young physician 
starting out in practice should read 
this book. 

We rejoice to find a man who 
writes of medical matters for the lay 
public using simple Anglo-Saxon 
speech, and depending for his grip 
on his audience not on slapdash and 
efforts to be funny or clever, but on 
cramming his pages with information 
of interest and value. 
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How Secure Are Your Savings? 


by BERNARD REIS 


Treasurer of Consumers Union; Author, "False Security” 


Mr: of last month the Securities and Exchange Commission announced that 
it had filed a bill of complaint charging the Fidelity Investment Ass'n with 
fraudulent practices in the sale of $600,000,000 of securities to the public. A week 
later the Federal court in Michigan signed an injunction restraining the Association 
from operating in violation of the Securities and Exchange Act. 

It is too early to say how the Association will emerge from these difficulties. Mean- 
time CU members should be interested in the accompanying article, which may serve 
to indicate how the Association got into the difficulties. The article was written for the 
Reports by Mr. Reis three months ago, had to be withheld because of limited space. 
But the story it tells, and the facts it presents, are more pertinent now than ever. 

CU will appreciate hearing from members who would be interested in having more 
articles of this nature—on investment plans and similar subjects—published in the 


Report s. 


“What would happen to us, John, 
if you lost your job?” caught my eye 
in the rotogravure section of the New 
York Herald-Tribune one day last 
Spring. The accompanying photograph 
showed a nervous woman in the late 
thirties facing her husband with ap- 
prehension plainly on her 
face. Then came the “selling”: 


written 


Sooner or later, in nearly every married 
couple's life, one question comes up that 
husband and wife both dread to answer. 
The question is—where would they be, if 
the breadwinner were to lose his job. 

Most families have pitifully little set 
aside. According to reliable authorities, 
the odds are extreme against any man 
ever achieving old-age independence. In- 
deed, the chances are slim that he will 
possess as much as $1,000 in cash at any 
time. 

And yet, today, it is a relatively simple 
matter for anyone, even of modest earn- 
ings, to be secure for the future. You 
need set aside only a little odd change a 
day in a Fidelity Income Plan, in order 
to have funds when you need them 
most. 

Write today for free copy of the inter- 
esting booklet “Forging Ahead.” 


The name of the company suddenly 
recalled to mind a story I had seen 
sometime previously on the front 
page of the New York World-Tele- 
gram. It had simply quoted Carmi A. 
Thompson, President of the Fidel 
Ass'n of New York and the Fidelity 
Investment Ass’n of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, to the effect that the com- 
pany had finished the biggest month 
in its history—$4,573,500 of business 
during the month of March 1938, as 
against $2,844,050 for the previous 


March. 
January, 1939 


I wrote the company for a copy of 
its “Forging Ahead” booklet. From it 
I learned that this “income reserve” 
plan had been adopted by “over 150,- 
000 bankers, insurance and financial 
executives, lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
statesmen, writers, business men and 
women, army and navy officers, gov- 
ernment officials, nurses, farmers, 
sportsmen, actors, artisans, mine work- 
ers, clerks, and men and women in 
every walk of life” and that these 
were “to be found in every State in 
the Union and in many foreign coun- 
tries.” 

From another piece of literature I 
learned that whereas savings banks 
depositors had increased only 9% 
over a 10-year period, this Associa- 
tion’s savings contracts in force had 
increased 203%. The plan, I found, 
provides for investors to make small 
monthly payments regularly for a 
period of 120 months or 10 years 
towards the purchase of a “collateral 
trust bond,” payable thereafter in 10 
equal installments. It was not a get- 
rich-quick plan. It didn’t promise any 
large speculative gains. It made its 
appeal in terms of security and the 
future pleasures of accumulated sav- 
ings—‘“Why shouldn’t you go on that 
trip around the world? Why shouldn’t 
your children be assured the benefits 
of a college education? Why shouldn’t 
you have a Winter in sunny Italy .. .? 


IT the course of time, the company’s 
representative came to see me. He 
expounded the desirability of thrift, 


particularly by this method of put- 
ting aside small monthly sums. He 
showed me a list of the officers, which 
included a former Treasurer of the 
United States, a former Governor of 
North Dakota, a former United States 
Senator from West Virginia, a former 
Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, a director of the Re- 
public Steel Corp., &c. 


He then produced a list of promi- 
nent purchasers of the plan, as well 
as a circular quoting part of the “ex- 
acting law” of the State of West Vir- 
ginia under which the plan operates. 
He deluged me with glittering gen- 
eralties and baited me with pictures 
of a carefree and bountiful future. 


That over, we began to move closer 
to the essence of the matter. 


First, I asked to see the “collateral 
trust bond.” Proudly, he handed me 
an elaborately engraved document of 
eight pages, the first of which was 
distinctly reminiscent of government 
securities, right down to an eagle and 
the words—somewhat irrelevant here 
—“United States of America.” Exam- 
ing the document, I discovered on 
page 5 that the contract was subject 
to certain trust indentures “to which 
reference is hereby made for a state- 
ment of the security and rights of the 
holders of such bonds and the duties 
and immunities of the trustee.” In 
other words, the real terms of the con- 
tract were contained in a trust inden- 
ture. I asked for a copy of this docu- 
ment and the salesman said he had 
none. Later I telephoned the office of 
the company and was told that they 
had but one copy which I could ex- 
amine at their office. 


This 35-page document was couched 
in the usual involved legal jargon, 
but the essential facts were there— 
on pages 18 to 33. I found that the 
securities to be held by the trustee 
as collateral could consist of (italics 
mine): 


(a) bonds and/or notes of any persons, 
firms and/or corporations whomsoever and 
whatsoever . . . including bonds and/or 
notes of the kinds commonly known as 
mortgage, collateral trust, equipment 
trust, secured, guaranteed, debenture, un- 
secured and/or income bonds and/or 
notes. . . 

(c) Choses in action of any and all 
kinds of any such persons, firms and/or 
corporations . . . whether guaranteed or 
otherwise; and, in general, all securities 
commonly known and designated as 
“bonds,” “notes” and/or “choses in 
action.” . 
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I found also the startling provisions 
hat (italics mine): 


The trustee shall be under no duty or 
obligation to any extent whatsoever to as- 
certain or inquire into any matter or 
thing in connection with any such deter- 
mination or selection by the Associa- 
tion. 

The Trustee is in no way responsible 
therefor or for any statement therein con- 
tained or for any action or thing by it 
done, ordered or permitted by reason of 
any representation made by the Associ- 
ation or any of its officers. .. . 

Nor shall the Trustee be under any duty 
to see to the performance or observance of 
any of the covenants or agreements hereof 
on the part of the Association. . . . 


In short, the promise of trust present 
in the terms of the contract—‘col- 
lateral trust bond,” “trust fund,” 
“trustee”—turned out to be not only 
vague but empty. 


ly a further meeting with the repre- 
sentative of this interesting com- 
pany the conversation took a more 
specific turn. I asked him what would 
happen if I bought a contract but 
found at the end of a year that I 
couldn’t go on making payments. He 
dug into his papers and came out with 
these figures: 
If I invested $15.60 per month: 


Totat Recov- 
Pap IN ERY 
At the end of the first year. $187.20 $53 


At the end of the second 


year 374.40 224 
At the end of the third year 561.60 401 
At the end of the fourth 

year 748.80 587 
At the end of the fifth year. 936.00 77 
At the end of the seventh 

year 1,310.40 1,208 
At the end of the tenth 

year 1,872.00 1,970 


Why, I asked him, should I put 
my savings with his company and 
suffer a large loss if I had to with- 
draw them, when instead I could place 
my savings monthly with the United 
States Government and_ withdraw 
whenever I liked without penalty—in 
fact, with interest after the first year? 
“Why, Mr. Reis,” said the unabashed 
salesman, “that’s just the strength of 
our plan. If you want to get your 
money back you're penalized and you 
won't want to get it back.” 

At least I knew then what would 
happen to John, or the worried wife, 
if he should lose his job after two 
years’ investment in the Fidel plan. 
Having paid in $46.80 a month, or a 
total of $1,123.20, he would be priv- 
ileged to recover $672. The United 
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set aside. According to reliable au- 
thorities, the odds are extreme 
against any man ever achieving obd- 
age independence. Indeed, the 
chances are slim that he will possess 
as much as $1000 in cash at any time. 

And yet, today, it is « relatively 
simple matter for anyone, even of 
modest earnings, to be secure for 
the future. You need set aside only 
a little odd change a day ina Fidelity 
Income Plan. in order to have funds 
when you need them most. 


Established ever 27 years . . . 


| “What would happen to us, 
“John, if you lost yo 
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ur job?” 





For nearly @7 years, Fidelity has 
successfully served thrift-minaed 
men and women. It has grown to 6 
mmghty organaloon with assets ex- 


» ceeding 35 million dollars—an or- 


ganization that has never failed to 
meet an obligation when due—that 
keeps on deposit at all times, with 
state authorities, approved seeuri- 
Lies equalling the total cash liatrtity 
to all contract-owners. 

Start new to end your worries 
about the future. Have money 
enough to see you through the 
sunset years, to travel, or to meet 
unforeseen emergencies. Write 


Fide! 

Inc. 40 Wall Street, New York, 
New York. 

Assets ever 335,000,000.00 





FIDEL ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, INC. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
JOHN MARSHALL, Ciewmee CARMI A. THOMPSON, Presiden: 


INCOME PLAN 


FIDELITY 


THE N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 


which will not accept CU’s ad- 
vertisements, published this one 


States Government would have paid 
him back his full principal of 
$1,123.20 plus interest without any 
deduction whatsoever. 

I asked the salesman why I should 
accept his company’s promise to pay 
me over a period of 20 years when I 
didn’t know how secure the company 
was, nor whether or not it would last 
another 20 years. His answer—one of 
the high points of our conversation: 
“But how do you know the Govern- 
ment will last 20 years?” 


B* this time I had requested, and 
received, the company’s balance 
sheet as of December 31, 1937. It 
showed that the capital and surplus 
of the company was $2,227,192.27. 


One classification in the balance sheet 


and attached was a 
footnote saying that this included 
U. S. Government, municipal, rail- 
road, public utility bonds and other 
securities at cost or amortized value. 
That was all. There was not the slight- 
est indication as to whether $1,000,000 
or $1,000 worth of any given kind of 
bonds was included. Naturally curious 
about the nature of the securities | 
queried the salesman. In reply he took 
out a copy of Dun & Bradstreet and 
showed me that the company had a 


covered “Bonds 


good credit rating. I explained that 
I was not worried about their ability 
to pay their monthly stationery bills, 
that I was curious about their ability 
to meet their long-term financial con- 
tracts, and that the Dun & Bradstreet 
report helped me not at all in that 
connection. 

Finally the salesman suggested that 
I call up his company’s investment 
department. I did so in his presence, 
and spoke to the vice-president in 
charge of investments. Here is the 
conversation as I took it down in 


shorthand: 


This is Mr. Reis. Mr. Irwin of your of- 
fice is here in connection with a prospec- 
tive sale. I have been asking him whether 
or not I could get a list of the securities 
that you have. 

Yes, we give out such a list. We don’t 
give the amounts of each issue. You can 
see the list. It is published in Moody’s. 

Moody’s just publishes the New York 
list, not that for the main office. 

Yes, we don’t give out the list for the 
main company at all. 

Can you tell me what the market value 
of your securities is? 

No. 

Is the market value in excess of cost or 
below cost? 

Below cost, of course. 

How much? 

About 12%. 

I ask this question because if that is so, 
your securities are worth some three mil- 
lion dollars Jess than is stated on your bal- 
ance sheet. 

Yes, that is true today. 

But you don’t publish the list? 

No. 


Turning to the salesman I said: 
“The capital and surplus as carried on 
your balance sheet is only $2,227,000. 
If, as your vice-president stated, your 
securities are worth some $3,000,000 
less than the amount given in the bal- 
ance sheet, your company is insolvent 
to the extent of about $800,000.” 

For sheer lighthearted faith, his 


answer is probably unequaled. “That's | 


nothing,” said he, “a lot of other com- 
panies today are insolvent and doing 
business.” Though I assured him very 
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earnestly that such was not the case, 
it seemed clear when he left that I 
had not dampened in the least the hon- 
est ardor of his salesmanship. 

Soon thereafter I wrote to the Super- 
intendent of Insurance of the State of 
New York, to whose supervision the 
salesman had said his company was 
subject. The Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of New York informed me that 
the company is not subject to the 
supervision of his department, nor to 
the supervision of the Banking De- 
partment of the State. In an opinion 
rendered in 1932 by the Attorney 
General of New York State to the 
Superintendent of Banks, it was stated: 
“... if there is any complaint which 
is to be levied at the business which is 
here authorized to be conducted, the 
complaint must be lodged with the 
Legislature. . . .” The Fidel plan is 
not registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in Washington 
as it is theoretically subject to super- 
vision by a State insurance department. 


(yr plan of the Fidelity Investment 
Ass’n is typical of many savings 
plans which are now floating around 
the country—their essential unsound- 
ness and cruelty completely obscured 
by complicated literature, grandiose 
promises and the appeal of pictures. 
It is, of course, quite unnecessary to 
invest your money with a company 
which is not subject to responsible 
supervision either from its trustees or 
a government agency; which mysteri- 
ously conceals the nature of its securi- 
ties; and which penalizes you heavily 
for failure to meet payments. 

United States Savings Bonds can 
be purchased at any post office—main 
or branch—in of as little as 
$18.75, and will pay you interest over 
a period of 10 years at the rate of 
2.9% compounded semi-annually. 

Furthermore, the income from gov- 
ernment bonds, unlike that from other 
securities, is free from normal Federal 
income taxes and all State income 
taxes. You can get your money back 
at any time. There is no fancy litera- 
ture; there is no high-pressure sales- 
manship; there is no complicated in- 
denture which binds you; and there 
is no expensive corporate setup. The 
bond you receive is a simple piece of 
paper with all the conditions clearly 
stated thereon and always redeemable 
without penalty. 
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Your Electrical Appliances 


...aren't always ready for the junkheap when they 


don't work. Here are some tips on maintaining them 


M°*: people are concerned about 
durability when they choose an 
electric appliance. Frequently, how- 
ever, their concern ends when they get 
the device home. The instruction card 
—a very valuable object—is usually 
lost at once; the appliance subse- 
quently is neither oiled, cleaned nor 
checked over; and at the first hint of 
trouble—which may be simple enough 
to correct—the despairing owner is apt 
to resort to expensive replacement. 

And yet a few simple habits will pay 
enormous dividends. First, fill out and 
mail the guarantee card, if there is 
one. Often, if you don’t, the manufac- 
turer’s guarantee is claimed not to be 
valid, and your only resort in case of 
trouble may be a poorly equipped or 
indifferent dealer. Mark on a calendar 
the date when the guarantee expires so 
that you can make your complaint in 
time. 

Then, after a careful reading of the 
instruction book, give the new appli- 
ance an immediate test, with all 
attachments and under all conditions 
of use. If there’s anything wrong, 
you'll want to know it right away, not 
a month later. 

Third, when and if the appliance 
fails, try a few simple tests before you 
call the repairman. The trouble may 
be only a blown fuse or a faulty exten- 
sion cord which you can easily fix. 





APPLIANCE PLUGS 


HE first thing you want to know 
fhe te an appliance won’t work is 
whether the outlet to which it is 
attached is “alive.” Find out by plug- 
ging in another appliance known to be 
in good condition (sometimes the 
prongs on the plug must be bent apart 
to make a good contact). If the outlet 
is “dead,” look for a blown fuse. 

Every circuit has two wires. If these 
wires touch each other—as a result, 
for instance, of failure of insulation— 
or if some metallic object touches both 
of them at once, a very large current 
may flow directly from one wire to 
the other without passing through the 
appliance. When this happens you 
have a “short circuit.” 

And when a short circuit occurs, or 
when too many appliances are plugged 
into a circuit at one time, the wires 
get hot—sometimes hot enough to 
start a fire, or, in the case of short cir- 
cuit, to melt. It is to avoid such risks 
that a fuse is used. 

A fuse consists essentially of a con- 
ductor with a relatively low melting 
point, which melts apart and shuts off 
the current when the latter becomes 
excessive. It is, therefore, somewhat 
like the safety valve on a steam boiler. 

Fuses are labeled with the number 
of amperes of current which they can 
carry without melting; each size of 
wire also can carry safely only a lim- 


— 





Try to get one of the first three, which may be easily gripped. The middle two 
are of soft rubber and hence more durable than the molded ones. 
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ited amount of current. Wires should 
always be used with fuses of corre- 
sponding or smaller current capacity. 

If you can’t tell by looking at the 
fuses which one is burned out, take 
a good fuse and use it to replace. each 
of the others in turn until the “dead” 
outlet comes to life. The well-equipped 
household, however, should possess a 
chart showing which fuses control 
which outlets. The electrician who in- 
stalled the wiring may have on file 
this information as well as the proper 
size of fuse for each receptacle. If 
these facts are not available, it may 
be best to have an electrician check 
wire sizes and fuse ratings. 

The surest way to avoid getting a 
shock while working on a fuse box is 
to shut off the main switch. If the 
switch is on, be sure not to provide a 
path for current to flow through your 
body. If the floor is damp stand on a 
dry board (a wise precaution anyway) 
and use one hand only. 

Remember also that the new fuse 
may not last very long unless the cause 
of the original burn-out is removed. 


F the outlet is “alive” but the appli- 
I ance won't work, a likely cause of 
trouble is the cord, which can be 
tested in the same way as the outlet 
unless it is built into the appliance. 
Have someone who knows show you 
the few simple tricks involved in the 
assembly and repair of electric cords 
—or else consult a not-too-technical 
book on the subject.’ 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories 
have set minimum standards for cords. 
Compliance with these standards is in- 
dicated by a colored bracelet wrapped 
around the wire about every five feet, 
and reading “Underwriters’ Lab. Insp. 
Cord.” A bright yellow bracelet indi- 
cates approved lamp cord, and will be 
found on various types and on sizes 
ranging from the rather small 18-gauge 
conductor up to the rather large 14 
gauge. For a floor or table lamp you 
can use either a rather light rubber or 
a fabric-covered cord—cotton is more 
durable covering than rayon. If the 
cord is to receive hard use, as on a 
vacuum cleaner, or to be used in a 
damp place, as on a washing machine, 
an outer covering of heavy rubber is 


*CU suggests “Electric Equipment in the 
Home, ks Care and Repair”; Bulletin 72, 
University of Maryland Extension Service, 
College Park, Md. Free. 
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CHANGING A MOTOR BRUSH: | 


This is one of the simple jobs you can do yourself . . . 


much better than fabric. Lamp cord of 
small wire size (high-gauge number 
such as No. 18) is suitable only for 
appliances using very little power. 

Electric irons, toasters and similar 
items require special heater cord. Such 
cord has heat-resisting insulation and 
will withstand repeated bending better 
than lamp cord. A dull gold bracelet 
indicates a heater cord which will with- 
stand 10,000 twisting cycles on a 
standard testing machine. A red brace- 
let indicates a somewhat less flexible 
but not much cheaper heater cord 
which will withstand 3,000 cycles on 
the same machine. However, unless it 
is properly assembled and, particu- 
larly, reinforced at the heater plug to 
relieve the conductor of stress, the gold 
label cord will have somewhat of an 
advantage. 

Note that the above colored brace- 
lets refer to the cord only and tell you 
nothing about the fittings at the ends 
of the cord set. Where the complete 
cord set conforms to Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ standards, there will be 
a single light blue disk slipped around 
the cord reading “Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories Inspected Cord Set.” But even 
these approved cord sets may vary 
widely in quality from one brand to 
another. 

An extension cord will give longer 
service if you coil it loosely when you 
put it away—don’t wad it up or bend 
it sharply. Don’t let it get kinked while 
in use. When you disconnect it from 
an outlet pull on the plug, not on the 
cord. (It will be easier to follow this 
rule if you choose one of the first three 
types of plugs shown on page 33.) 


 ¢ the cord is in good condition, and 
the outlet alive, the trouble is ob- 
viously in the appliance itself. But 
don’t throw it away until you have 
considered carefully the following sug- 
gestions on the care and upkeep of 
particular appliances. The repair job 
may be extremely simple and cheap. 

Disconnect any appliance before 
working on it. 

Toasters and Waffle Irons: These 
break down most often because their 
heating element has burnt out. Usually 
you had better have it replaced by a 
repairman. 


Percolators: The commonest cause 
of difficulty is a burnt-out fuse in the 
base. A fuse is used on most of the 
better percolators to prevent damage if 
they boil dry. If you don’t find a spare 
fuse under the base of the percolator, 
you can get one from the dealer who 
sold you the appliance. 


Electric Heaters: The heating ele- 
ment in the reflecting radiant type of 
electric heater is a coil of nickel-chro- 
mium wire which you may replace at 
the 5-&-10-cent store and install your- 
self. (It may be stretched if it is too 
short to fill the groove in the porce- 
lain holder.) In some heaters the com- 
plete element screws into a lamp 
socket in the center of the bowl. In 
that case, you replace the whole ele- 
ment—porcelain coil and all. Simply 
pull the guard off the front of the 
heater, unscrew the burnt-out ele- 
ment, screw in the new one and snap 
the guard back in place. For eff- 
cient operation keep the reflector well 


polished. 
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CHANGING A MOTOR BRUSH: Il (SEE TEXT) 


. . . which may make it unnecessary to call the repairman 


Electric Motors: If the motor won't 
run, try turning the shaft by hand. 
Failure to turn freely indicates that the 
difficulty is mechanical rather than 
electrical. Mechanical difficulties may 
usually be avoided by lubrication of 
the two bearings, one of which sup- 
ports each end of the armature shaft. 
Lubricate according to the manufac- 
turer's directions. Where the shaft runs 
in a plain sleeve (bronze in high-qual- 
ity motors) there is usually an oil hole 
or an oil cup, into which a few 
drops of oil should be inserted at regu- 
lar intervals. (Household oil is rated 
in the 1938 Buying Guide, page 207.) 
Where the shaft runs in a set of balls 
(a ball bearing) the bearing is often 
packed with lubricant and requires 
attention only at long intervals. For re- 
packing it may be more convenient to 
send the motor to a repairman. 

Electrical difficulty usually means 
that the carbon brushes have worn out. 
These brushes are used on all motors 
capable of running on direct current 
(which includes nearly all vacuum 
cleaners) but on few motors for alter- 
nating current only. The sign of 
worn-out brushes is usually excessive 
sparking inside the motor—and occa- 
sionally failure of the motor to start. 
(Sometimes the trouble is merely a 
loss of stiffness in the springs that 
push the brushes forward and these 
need a little stretching.) In all motors 
except the modern stream-line type, 
the brushes can usually be replaced 
without tools, in about two minutes, 
by following the procedure shown in 
the pictures. Never lubricate brushes. 

Electric Irons: Electric irons may 
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develop burnt-out heating elements; 
pitted and corroded terminal - pins 
which make poor contact; or thermo- 
stat difficulty. In many older irons the 
heating element is made of nichrome 
ribbon wound on mica, and can 
usually be replaced cheaply at almost 
any electrical store. If the element is 
imbedded in the iron sole plate, the 
dealer may have to order a new one, 
and install it for you. Pitted terminal 
pins can be smoothed with sandpaper 
and file, and new ones are cheap and 
easy to install. Thermostat trouble 
(failure of the iron to control its heat 
properly or to work at all at some 
settings of the heat control knob) is 
usually a problem for the expert. 
Radios: Check the aerial to see if it 
is connected. If the substitution of a 
10-foot length of wire for the aerial 
improves reception the aerial or lead- 
in wire may be broken. If a single 
glass tube does not light or a single 
metal tube does not warm, it may be 
burned out. (With ac-dc sets failure of 
one tube will usually prevent the 
others from heating, and all tubes 
must be tested to locate the bad one.) 
Most other radio difficulties require the 
services of a repairman. : 
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The F.T.C. Defines 
Shrinkage Claims 


We who have frequently had 
to alter a garment after its first 
washing, men who have experienced 
the discomfort of a collar which has 
shrunk, retailers who have had to 
listen to the complaints of irate cus- 
tomers—all will welcome the new Fed- 
eral Trade Commission rules govern- 
ing the labels of woven cotton yard 
goods and garments which make 
claims about shrinkage. 

Briefly, the rules provide: if goods 
are marked with some term such as 
“full shrunk” or “will not shrink,” or 
with some term such as “preshrunk” 
or “shrunk,” without any qualifica- 
tions, no shrinkage whatsoever is per- 
missible. If goods have been shrunk 
but will shrink further, they may be 
marked “preshrunk,” “shrunk,” &c., 
provided they also bear a statement 
of the maximum amount in terms of 
percentage which they will still shrink. 

Practically speaking, the rules pro- 
hibit the use of terms such as “full 
shrunk,” “shrinkproof,” “will not 
shrink,” &c., for manufacturers are un- 
likely to guarantee the goods against 
any further shrinkage. A typical label 
on material or a garment which has 
been partially shrunk should hence- 
forth read something like this: “Pre- 
shrunk—will not shrink more than 
% under Commercial Standard 
CS59-35.” 

Labeling .is not compulsory and a 
manufacturer can completely disre- 
gard the rules so long as his product 
bears no statement as to shrinkage. 
Consumers should make this an un- 
profitable course for manufacturers 
to follow by giving preference to ade- 
quately labeled merchandise. 

Consumers should also accept a 
share of the responsibility for making 
the rules effective. For consumer 
pressure will probably mean more 
than any other one factor in obtaining 
strict adherence to them. If cotton 
yard goods or garments are found to 
be dishonestly labeled, consumers 
should not only protest vigorously to 
the dealer, but register a complaint 
with the Federal Trade Commission. 
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What Really Happened 


NE of the disarming little habits of the drug indusiry 
O is to meet any criticism of it or its methods with an 
agreeable nod of its corporate head and a “Yes, sir, there 
is an insignificant minority of disreputable companies in 
this business which do all the terrible things you mention 

. we deplore the fact . . . we view them with extreme 
distaste . . . for all the rest of us are above reproach. . . 
yes, sir!” 

During the days of the first hearings on new food and 
drug legislation—four and five years ago—there was even 
a sacrificial goat: Lydia Pinkham. The drug lobbyists in 
Washington trotted her out whenever the going got rough, 
declaiming vigcrously that no laws could be too strong 
for such malefactors as she and her famed compound. 
“But of course,” they would add, “Lydia is an insignifi- 
cant minority .. . the laws mustn’t touch us.” 

Now there’s a new sacrificial goat: McKesson & Robbins 
—once “above reproach.” At the moment the other drug 
houses are busy being horrified at the idea that what hap- 
pened to McKesson & Robbins should set anyone to think- 
ing about themselves. 

But the thinking has started anyway. And not only with 
alarmists, all prepared to discover a Coster in every com- 
pany. For what happened was more than that a racketeer 
in drugs turned out to be a racketeer in other lines, more 
than that a deft job of financial legerdemain finally bogged 
down. What happened was that the management of a com- 
pany distributing more than 500 products and trafficking 
in public health was shown to be totally irresponsible. 

So what? say the other companies. Where there was a 
Coster, they argue, there was bound to be irresponsibility ; 
but there are no Costers in our house. So they say. But the 
argument is specious. 

Like any other company, like any individual, McKesson 
& Robbins has developed its own personality. Part of its 
personality has been its ownership and distribution of a 
whole raft of worthless and worse patent medicines. 

In trade circles it has established itself as a voracious 
expansionist, as a pusher of hard bargains, as an expert in 
forcing retailers to overstock its lines. So successful has 
it been at doing the latter that an indefinite number of 
stores (estimated by some to be in the thousands) have 
simply turned over their business to it. And to further this 
interest the company has been a blunt and active lobbyist. 

One of its chief agents has been Representative Wright 
Patman, stooge of the retail druggists lobby and sponsor of 
the bill intended not to control but to destroy chainstores, 
scheduled to come up early in this session of Congress. 

In short, McKesson & Robbins has been active along a 
number of fronts. And if there has been any common de- 
nominator to its activities it would seem to be, by and large, 
a running lust for profits and a minimum ofconcern for the 
public interest. Anyone who even dipped into the news- 
paper stories om the blowup last month must have come 
across the extensive and widely published lists of govern- 
ment actions against the-company for fraud and misrepre- 


sentation in the sale.of its products. For once in their lives 
the newspapers gave this part of the news an adequate 
treatment, presumably confident that McKesson & Robbins 
would not soon be equalling its $1,000,000 and more ad- 
vertising budget of last year. 

Inasmuch as McKesson & Robbins’ doings have been 
pretty well spread out in the public press, the drug indus- 
try’s customary tactic of blandly denying or deprecating 
any wrongs charged to its members won’t work here. So 
the ghost of Coster is raised and hung. 

Was McKesson & Robbins a wee bit over-zealous in its 
scramble for profits? Coster done it, cries the drug indus- 
try. Did McKesson & Robbins turn out tons of pharma- 
ceutical tripe for the nation’s stomachs? Shame on Coster, 
cries the drug industry. Were the directors and executives 
of McKesson & Robbins either criminally negligent or 
criminally dumb? Coster hypnotized them, cries the drug 
industry. But the drug industry overlooks one thing. 

In its lust for profits, in its unconcern for the public 
interest, in all the main aspects of its corporate personality, 
McKesson & Robbins is indistinguishable from the great 
majority of other members of the drug industry. If Coster 
is accountable for its sins, then, to take the industry’s argu- 
ment at face value, there are probably other Costers 
accountable for the similar sins of other companies. 

But the real explanation runs deeper. The fundamental 
fact is that the Costers are products of the irresponsibility 
of management just as much as worthless and dangerous 
commodities are. 

Of the two—Coster and the worthless commodities—the 
latter are far and away more significant. The Costers are, 
in fact, more picturesque than important, mean more as 
symptoms than they mean in their own right. For every 
Coster who floats to the top out of the pool of managerial 
irresponsibility to endanger somebody’s profits, there are 
hundreds of dangerous and worthless products moving 
out of the same pool into the nation. For every $1,000,000 
that a Coster drains off there are hundreds of millions being 
drained from the consumers of the country. 

And this swindling goes on all the time. 
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